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NOT TWO GROUPS, BUT THREE 


EK IN America, in speaking of the education of hard of hearing children, 

W have not usually differentiated between the needs of those whose hearing is 

only slightly impaired and those more severely handicapped. It is time for 

us to face the fact that these two groups differ almost as widely in their educational 

and vocational requirements as do the hard of hearing and the deaf. European 

countries are paying attention to two of these three groups, and we have been de- 
voting ourselves to two—but not the same two. Let us review the situation. 

There is universal recognition of the need for schools for deaf children—chil- 
dren who were born without hearing or who lost it before the establishment of 
speech. Their need for special instruction in language, speech, and lip reading, as 
well as general educational subjects, is well known in all civilized countries, and is 
being met to a greater or less extent wherever a high degree of public educational 
opportunity prevails. 

For the last few years we have also recognized in this country the other ex- 
treme—the child with hearing only slightly below normal. Frequently his audi- 
tory loss is so small that it passes undetected. We understand his needs clearly; 
first, diagnosis; second, attention from a competent otologist; third, if his hearing 
cannot be improved or the deafness is likely to increase, instruction in lip reading. 
Sometimes, though not always, he needs speech correction also. 

We are not giving sufficient attention, however, to a group of children whose 
impairment of hearing is such that they fall between the extremes mentioned above; 
children whose defect of hearing is more or less severe. Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, England and Scotland have special schools and classes for such 
children, though, so far as the Volta Bureau has been able to ascertain, all of these 
countries are neglecting the far larger group in the earlier stages. Denmark alone, 
to the best of our knowledge, is caring for all three. 

What should be provided for this “in-between” class? The countries mentioned 
above, and a few cities in America which have established work for them, say: oto- 
logical attention; education, at least in part, in special groups distinct from schools 
for the deaf but taught by trained teachers of the deaf; very careful training in 
speech, lip reading, and language, as well as general school subjects; systematic 
exercises to develop to its maximum efficiency their ability to use their residual 
hearing; vocational guidance which takes into consideration every asset of character 
which they possess and every advantage offered by their partial hearing. 


% * * * * 


The above paragraphs by this writer appeared in the Auditory Outlook in 
April, 1931. Since that time many classes for severely hard of hearing children 
have been established. Most, if not all, of them are in schools for the deaf. but 
the children are in special groups, using hearing aids every day all day. and pro- 
gressing more rapidly than the totally deaf. More such classes are needed, in the 
special schools where there are children with hearing that is not being used; and 
in the regular schools where there are children who find their work too difficult 
even with the help of lip reading lessons. Carefully prepared in such classes, many 
(Shall we say most?) of these children should be able to continue their education 
among the unhandicapped. 

We want in America: 

1. Schools for the deaf. 
2. Classes for the severely hard of hearing. 
3. Lip reading lessons, to enable slightly hard of hearing children to 
remain in their classes in the regular schools. 
—EDITOoR. 
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Three Partially Deaf Children 


A Parent-Teacher Discussion 


A Child in Public School 


whom I want to write you. Her name 

is Dolores, and she has been deaf since 
she was three. She is now eight, and has 
enough hearing in one ear to have some 
corrective speech work given through that 
ear. Her speech is very defective, and 
when she talks fast she is difficult to un- 
derstand. Some of her defects are rem- 
nants of baby talk, w for r (wun for run) ; 
d for g (dood for good); in for ing. She 
also says sh for ch (shursh for church), 
and several poor combinations of s. 

She is a splendid lip reader, and she 
has picked up lip reading by herself. She 
can imitate speech from lip reading so well 
that some of her corrective work can be 
done through imitation. Through the first 
and second grades in schools she did very 
well, but with the more difficult work of 
the third grade she is beginning to fall 
behind. 

I have studied the child very carefully, 
and | find that she lacks a thorough knowl- 
edge of some of the work she has been over. 
Thoroughness in any phase of work with 
deaf children is very essential, and the 
lack of it is very common with deaf chil- 
dren who attend schools for hearing chil- 
dren. 


| HAVE an interesting little pupil about 


Watch the Child’s School Progress 


A deaf or hard of hearing child attend- 
ing a school for the hearing should be 
coached very carefully at home. because 
very often he does not understand all the 


explanations given by the teacher in the 
school room. Often he cannot see the 
teacher’s lips, particularly if she turns to 
the blackboard as she talks. Often he 
gives the impression of understanding when 
he really does not know what is said. 
For instance, I had Dolores bring me 
her spelling book. I found she could read 
from my lips every word she had been 
over and write them down correctly, but 
many of them she could not pronounce 
correctly and she had no idea of the mean- 
ing of many of them. She has been getting 
“A” in spelling right along because her 
papers have been “A” papers, but the fact 
remains that she did not know the meaning 
of half the words she was writing, and be- 
ing able to spell them did her no good 
because she could not use them either in 
her speech or in her written sentence work. 
I am giving her drills in speech, lip 
reading, and ear training, using the words 
from her speller, and am keeping up with 
her daily work. I have also gone back to 
the primer which she studied in the first 
grade. She is being drilled very carefully 
on all the words she does not understand 
in this primer—and there are a good many, 
although she is supposed to have com- 
pleted the primer. Later she will be given 
the words from the first and second readers. 


Use Standard Word Lists 


I like to use a set of graded books, be- 
cause any standard set contains words from 
either the Gates or Thorndike word lists. 
These lists are made up of words used by 
hearing children at the various ages, and 
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there is a certain system followed in pre- 
senting the words, which enables a deaf 
child to acquire gradually a knowledge of 
words appropriate to his age. Another ad- 
vantage of the graded books is that many 
of the same words used in one book are 
used again in a different connection in the 
following book. This aids the language 
development of the child. 

After I have corrected Dolores’ pronun- 
ciation of a word I do not count it “cor- 
rected” until she can say it five times with- 
out a mistake. Then I put the word in a 
short, natural sentence, and then in a long- 
er natural sentence and have her say these 
five times. It is much easier for her to 
read the sentences from the paper than it 
is for her to say them without a guide, but 
her reading is slower and not as spontane- 
ous as her speech should be for conversa- 
tion. Therefore, I ask her questions and 
use her answers for the drill sentences. 
For instance, the other day, she had the 
word “winter” in her spelling lesson, so 
I asked her these questions: 

“What color is your new winter coat? 
Did your mother buy it for you? Which 
do you like better, winter or summer?” 

The following were her spontaneous an- 
swers: “My winter coat’s brown. No, my 
aunt bought it in Washington. I don’t like 
winter—I have colds all the time.” 

These answers showed her own way of 
expressing herself, and what I am trying 
to do is to correct her language and at the 
same time keep up her confidence in her 
own ability to express herself. Constant 
correcting has a tendency to destroy this 
confidence. Then, too, there is too much 
stilted language given to deaf children 
anyway. 


—Mkrs. M. B., Texas (a teacher) 


A Little Day School Pupil 


From her mother’s viewpoint: 

Our home is now in Lincoln, where we 
moved to be near the day school for the 
deaf, and Linda Lou is going to school 
every day. She enjoys it so much and is 
learning so many new things I am very 
happy. I have asked her teacher to write 
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about her progress, so that it would not be 
just my own opinion. I guess all of us 
think our own children are remarkable. 

I hated to leave our David City home, 
but we were so fortunate as to find a very 
attractive house just a block from school, 
and Linda Lou is so content and happy it 
is worth everything we had to give up. 
My husband is still working in David City, 
but we are all together every week end, 
and Linda Lou is happy to show her father 
what she has learned during the week. 
This noon she was writing out her words 
on the typewriter, looking over the keys 
carefully until she found the right one. 


—Mkrs. K. V., Nebraska. 


And her teacher’s: 

I wish you all might know Linda Lou, 
who is in my class at the Lincoln Day 
school. She is interesting as a pupil, and 
her ability in lip reading and in the com- 
prehension of language is remarkable. 
She has a wide vocabulary, and her use of 
language is natural and spontaneous. The 
best thing about her is her enthusiasm to 
learn. It gives me a thrill to hear her 
self-check her speech habits. Today while 
she was painting a little box, a gift for 
mother, she began saying her morning’s 
work in speech combinations—mar, far, 
tar, par, etc. She already writes from 
memory all the speech elements she knows, 
and a great many words and several sen- 
tences. 

Her parents are very cooperative, and 
have given Linda Lou a foundation that 
often takes years in school to build. She 
came to school with the best preparation 
possible. Her parents talk to her, plainly, 
and always in whole sentences. They do 
not make gestures nor unnecessary motions 
when talking to her. She reflects this train- 
ing in her own manner. If only all mothers 
and fathers of little deaf children could 
know the reward of this persistent, patient, 
early training! While Linda Lou has some 
hearing, she would never have the lan- 
guage and lip reading ability she has if 
her parents had not made every effort to 
talk to her. 

I count this as an opportunity to en- 
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courage you mothers to keep up the good 
work, reaching for the best for your little 
deaf children. I realize all too well what 
you face, for I remember how my own 
mother struggled along trying to find help 
for my deaf brother. 

— Miss E. K. (a teacher). 

A Visiting Teacher 

for Preschool Children 


This letter is going to be all about 
the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf 
Children. Perhaps some of you New 
England mothers have heard of it, but 
the others may not know about it, so 
I will explain, for it has helped Joseph 
and me wonderfully. The Sarah Fuller 
Home used to be a small home school for 
preschool deaf children, and was conduct- 
ed as such for a number of years; then it 
was decided to try the experiment of send- 
ing the teachers out several times a week 
to teach the small children in their own 
homes and at the same time instruct the 
mothers. There are thirty children from 
eighteen months to five years of age, who 
are taught by three teachers from the 
Sarah Fuller Home, the service being pro- 
vided free of charge. All of the children 
live in Boston or the suburbs. Most of 
them get two lessons a week, each lesson 
an hour long. 

The lessons have to be given before 2 
P. M., as after that such young people 
have very little ability to concentrate. In 
the afternoon, the teachers work at making 
or repairing their material, and there is a 
lot of it to provide and care for. I believe 
that, since Joseph has been having these 
lessons, he has had the use of every educa- 
tional toy for children of kindergarten age 
that is sold in Boston. The teachers also 
have innumerable other toys that they have 
made or acquired. They always bring new 
material when they come, and leave one 
or two things each time to be used by the 
mother in her work with the child. It is 
sort of like a book club! 

One of the rules is that the mother must 
be present at each lesson. She watches and 
observes and then gives the lessons her- 
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self on the days when she is alone. The 
teaching is mainly devoted to lip reading 
and sense training. The Sarah Fuller Home 
teachers do not teach speech, but leave 
that to be done in the schools. All of them 
are fully qualified to teach speech to the 
deaf, however, and they sometimes make 
an exception to this rule. They did for 
Joseph, who has considerable hearing, as 
you know, and already speaks many words. 

When the children finally go to school 
they have quite a head start over those 
without preschool training. Joseph began 
last year by matching colors, then pic- 
tures, working up to a chart with pictures 
to be matched from printed nouns on sepa- 
rate cards. Joseph started his lip reading 
this way; then he suddenly learned to say 
a lot of nouns, such as boy, girl, shoe, 
fish, and so on. At the same time he was 
doing puzzles and playing with Montessori 
insets. Miss Smith, his teacher, can think 
of a great many more things than I can 
to do with the various toys. She is also 
remarkable in the way she captures and 
keeps a child’s interest. Joseph finds silent 
reading very interesting, and now he is 
learning a great many words in this man- 
ner, learning the meaning of the printed 
word first and then speaking it. He learned 
his own name and “Mama” that way, by 
our labelling ourselves with the printed 
words! 

Of late, we have concentrated mostly on 
speech and the development of a hearing 
vocabulary. Joseph can hear a loud whis- 
per about six feet away, but he does not 
seem to hear any words whose meaning he 
has not studied for some time. We have 
to develop his recognition of the spoken 
words. 

I am striving to overcome his panic when 
he hears the radio, in the hope that in 
time we can persuade him to get near 
enough to an earphone so his hearing can 
be more accurately tested. 

If I had more facility with my pen, I 
should try to describe what a comfort it is 
to have someone show me what to do next 


with Joseph. The last year and a half have 
(Continued on page 424) 
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(Program 


SUMMER PROGRAM MEETING 
of 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf 


Detroit, Michigan; June 27-July 1, 1938 


MONDAY, JUNE 27 


8:00 P. M.—Statler Hotel, PRESIDENT GRUVER presiding 


Welcome to the Association: Mrs. Eart L. Witson, President, Michigan State 
Board of Education; Burt R. SHurty, M.D., President, Detroit Board of 
Education; Dr. WaLpo A. LesseNcER, Dean, College of Education, Wayne 
University 

The Keynote of the Summer Meeting—Helping the Deaf Child Find His 
Place in the World: Dr. GerTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, Principal, Detroit 
Day School for the Deaf 


Stands and Trends in the Education of the Deaf: Dr. ELBert A. GRUvVER, 
President, American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 


the Deaf 
Informal Reception 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28 
Helping the Deaf Find Their Place Through Better Speech 
10:30 A. M. - 12:30 P. M.—Auditorium, Detroit Day School, Miss JENNIE 


M. Henperson, Principal, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, 
presiding 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SPEECH THROUGHOUT 4A SCHOOL 


By Speech Contests: Miss ENFIELD JOINER, Former Principal, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf 


By Stress on Conversational Language: Miss Mitprep A. Grout, Principal, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 


By the Use of the Tadoma Method: Miss Kate Atcorn, Maine School for 
the Deaf 


By the Application of Recent Findings in the Field of Speech Correction: 
Dr. Georce A. Kopp, Assistant Professor, Special Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity 


Through the Study of Temporomandibular Pathology: J. KENNETH Lyons, 
D.D.S., Jackson, Michigan 


General Discussion will follow each paper 
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2:30 - 4:30 P. M. Mr. A. C. MANnninG, Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, presiding 


SPEECH IN THE LIVES OF THE ADULT DEAF 


In Securing and Holding a Job: Mr. O. Frank Carpenter, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Wilbur Wright High School, Detroit 


Discussion—Experience in Holding a Job: Miss CATHERINE STEFFINS, For- 
mer Pupil, Detroit Day School for the Deaf 


At Home and in Social Contacts: Miss Bessie N. Leonarp, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


Discussion: Miss EpirH FirzcGeraAtp, Author of “Straight Language for the 
Deaf,” and Mrs. Donatp P. Korts, Pleasant Ridge, Md. 


The Building and Maintenance of Clear Speech for the Adult Deafened: 
Dr. Joun H. Muyskens, Institute of Human Adjustment, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Acoustical Phonograph Records: These records, illustrating different acous- 
tical phenomena, have been presented to the Association by the BELL 
TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


8:00 P. M. Directors’ Meeting, Dr. Gruver’s Apartment, Hotel Statler 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 
Helping the Deaf Find Their Place Through Better Lip Reading 


10:30 A. M. - 12:30 P. M.—Hotel Statler, Mr. JoHN YALE CROUTER, Superin- 
tendent, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, presiding 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIP READING THROUGHOUT A SCHOOL 


By Profiting by the Findings of Research Workers: Dr. FRANK H. REITER, 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Discussion: Dr. Warren H. Garpner, Director, Psychological and Speech 
Clinic, Iowa State University 


By Better Training for Teaching Lip Reading: Dr. Otive A. WHILDIN, 
Supervisor of Special Education, Baltimore, Md. 


Discussion: Miss DorotHy Morris, Clarke School 


By Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Attention in the Teaching Program: 
Miss Luta M. Bruce, Supervising Teacher, Kentucky School for the Deaf, 
and Miss Rut Paxson, Day School for the Deaf, East Cleveland, Ohio 


By Better Care of the Children’s Eyes: Mrs. Giapys D. Mattock, Former 
Supervisor, Braille and Sight Saving Classes, Detroit Public Schools 


Discussion: Dr. KENNETH BRALy, New Jersey School for the Deaf 
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2:30 P. M.—Trip to Ford Museum at Greenfield Village, under leadership of 


Entertainment Committee. Buses will leave the school at 2:30. 


8:00 P. M.—Hotel Statler, Mr. ARTHUR DOoNDINEAU, Supervising Director 
Special Education, Detroit Public Schools, presiding 


Violin Solos: Max WIENER, a former pupil of the Detroit Day School 


The Extension of Educational Facilities for the Physically Handicapped: 
Mr. Joun J. Lee, General Advisor, Department of Special Education, 
Wayne University 


Russia Today: THE REVEREND FREDERIC SIEDENBERG, S.J., Executive Dean, 
University of Detroit, lecturer and sociologist, who has recently returned 
from an extended visit to remote parts of the Soviet Union 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 


10:30 A. M. - 12:30 P. M. Mr. Frank M. Driccs, Superintendent, Utah School 
for the Deaf, presiding 


Helping the Deaf Find Their Place Through Better Language 


Language for the Slow Child: Miss CATHERINE Forp, Directress, Professional 
Training, Ontario School for the Deaf 


Language Work in Industry: Mr. Wauuace J. Fincn, Principal, Michigan 
School for the Deaf 


Work Toward Better Language in the Honolulu School: Mrs. Mase V. 
Lacy, Principal, Territorial School for the Deaf and Blind, Hawaii 


Pitfalls in Language: Miss AMELIA De Morte, Supervising Teacher, Illinois 
School for the Deaf 


High School English: Miss CLara A. HAMEL, Rochester School for the Deaf 


General Discussion 
2:30-4:30 P. M., PRESIDENT GRUVER presiding 
Helping the Deaf Find Their Place Through Better Understanding at Home 


The Relation of Home and School: Dr. Marie I. Rasey, Associate Professor 
of Education, Wayne University 


The Relation of Teachers to the Association’s Work for Parents: Mrs. 
Harriet A. Montacue, Assistant Editor, THE Votta REVIEW 


Business Meeting of the Association 
The Special Business will be the Election of Six Directors 
Meeting of Committee on Use of Hearing: At close of Business Meeting 


7:00 P. M.—Statler Hotel. Association Banquet, followed by entertainment. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 1 


Helping the Deaf Find Their Place Through Better Use of Hearing 


10:30 A. M.- 12:30 P. M. Mr. T. C. Forrester, Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, presiding 


THE PROPER USE OF HEARING AIDS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


What Should the Head of the School Know About the Testing of Hearing 
and the Selection of Instruments?: Mr. CLARENCE D. O’Connor, Super- 
intendent, Lexington School for the Deaf, N. Y. 


Discussion: Mr. Lioyp Bere, Superintendent, Iowa School for the Deaf 


What Training Should be Required for the Teacher?: Miss Mary E. Num- 
BERS, Teacher in Charge, Middle School, Clarke School for the Deaf 


Discussion: Miss Mary C. New, Rochester School for the Deaf 


The Proper Classification of (1) The Deaf Child (2) The Severely Hard 

of Hearing Child (3) The Slightly Hard of Hearing Child: Dr. 
GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, Principal, Detroit Day School; Mr. JoHN YALE 
CROUTER, Superintendent, Rhode Island School for the Deaf; Miss AGATHA 
ScALLy, Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools; Miss Marcia 
HeatH, Day School for the Deaf, Madison, Wisc. 


General Discussion 


2:30 P. M.—Final Session 


Panel Discussion: Can Children Who Enter School Without Speech and 
Apparently Without Hearing Ever Leave School “Hard of Hearing” 
Rather Than “Deaf”? 


Miss Marcaret Bopycoms, Chairman of Panel, Acting Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

Mr. Dan T. CLoup, Managing Officer, Illinois School for the Deaf 

Mr. LeonarD E stab, Superintendent, Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Mr. A. C. MANNING, Superintendent W. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Mrs. Lucite M. Moore, Supervising Teacher, Florida School for the Deaf 
Miss Marie Mason, Ohio State University 

Mr. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Central Institute for the Deaf 


Close of the Summer Meeting: Dr. E. A. Gruver, President 
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Mu lota Sigma 


By FRANCES FRIscH 


U IOTA SIGMA, national fra- 
M ternity for teachers of the deaf, 
convened for its annual meeting 
May 5-8 at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 
was The Future Possibilities for a Re- 


The central theme of the program 


search Group in a School for the Deaf. 
The convention was fortunate in securing 
as its guest speaker Miss Josephine Tim- 
berlake who presented an inspirational and 
challenging address on the need to carry 
on the traditions of Alexander Graham 
Bell and She ex- 
pressed the conviction that, with special 
training, education, and professional spir- 
it, such a group should be able to carry 
the deaf child much nearer to normality 
than ever before. She suggested that spe- 
cific studies in lip reading would be of 
value since in some localities lip reading 
still is not taught scientifically as a subject. 
Miss Timberlake challenged with: “It is on 
your shoulders that the education of the 
deaf will be carried ten years from now. 


Will your impress be felt after five 
decades?” 


The program was open to the faculties 
of surrounding schools and remarks were 
heard from Miss Elizabeth Rice of Miss- 
ouri, Robert Baughman of Indiana, Man- 
aging Officer Dan T. Cloud and Principal 
Archer of Illinois. 


The delegates, entertained by Epsilon 
Chapter, were welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cloud at a buffet supper and were guests 
at an informa] dinner and luncheon. An 
historical tour to New Salem State Park 
featured the restored Lincoln Village and 
a lecture on Lincoln lore. A tour of 
classrooms and buildings of the Illinois 
School opened the Friday session, followed 
by a business session at which Maurice 
Moriarty of the host chapter welcomed the 
delegates, and Richard Silverman, Nation- 
al President, addressed the assembly, ad- 


other trail-blazers. 


vising the need of an agency for gather- 
ing information on newest acoustic meth- 
ods, keeping abreast of developments in 
hearing aids, and culling professional 
writings. 

Chapter Projects 

At a professional meeting chapter proj- 
ects were reported by: 

Alpha Alfred Thea 
Beta . . . . Elizabeth Dunlap 
Delta . Francis Doyle 
Epsilon Mary Standley 
Zeta . . . . Pauline Mathie 

Local projects of practical value to 
schools include: compiling complete edu- 
cational assembly programs for one year; 
assembling information on_ intelligence 
tests, picture catalogues, discussion groups; 
making experiments in the recording of 
pupils’ voices on victrola records for bet- 
ter analysis; specific teaching and work 
with language difficulties involved in scout 
work; building a list of specific language 
difficulties found in arithmetic work; daily 
assistance after school with beginning chil- 
dren in acoustic training; experiments in 
the practical application of speech; and 
such activities as a student literary club, a 
typing project, a group to study social 
forms, and an athletic group. Each chap- 
ter chose activities which would best bene- 
fit its particular type of school. Discus- 
sion favoring a national project was held 
and may be considered during the next 
two years. 

A choral group of intermediate students 
under the direction of Miss Rhoda Olds 
and accompanied by Miss Eva Williams 
presented recitations to exemplify meth- 
ods of the hard of hearing department. 
The program concluded with two motion 
pictures sent from Trenton, New Jersey, 
entitled “How We Hear” and “The Human 
Voice.” In the first, a cross-section of the 
ear clearly showed how impressions are 
transmitted to the brain. The functions 
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of the voice box and cords in producing 
sounds, high and low notes were also 
graphically shown. 


Origin of the Fraternity 


Mu Iota Sigma is a comparatively new 
organization, comprised of 236 younger 
members of the profession. There are at 
present chapters in the schools of St. 
Louis, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois 
and Milwaukee. It was founded by a group 
of training students at Central Institute for 
the Deaf and has a twofold purpose: (a) 
to promote pedagogical research and criti- 
cal thinking, and to elevate the profession 
of teaching the deaf; (b) to promote a 
spirit of cooperation and fellowship among 
schools. Any material assembled by its 
members, whether research data or project 
material, is available to other schools. Its 
membership is open to faculty members of 
any school for the deaf who have a mini- 
mum of two years’ college training. The 
organization, though in its infancy, has in 
it the beginnings of research which will 
be developed during the years to come and 
the cumulative effect of which will help 
reach the ideal of adjusting the deaf child 
to harmony with the hearing world. 

Conventions henceforth will be biennial, 
with the next meeting in 1940 and goals 
set for that period. National officers elected 
for the two-year term are: 


President— 

Richard Silverman, St. Louis 
First Vice-President— 

Louise Lee, Pittsburgh 


Second Vice-President— 
Dorothy Farrell, Jacksonville 


Secretary— 


Elizabeth Euwer. St. Louis 


Treasurer— 


Florence Olsen, Trenton 


Historian— 


Frances Frisch, Jacksonville 
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A Guest Comments 


Note: Being the guest of Mu Iota Sig- 
ma and the Illinois School for the Deaf 
was a delightful privilege. Those who 
profess to see in the coming generation a 
lack of the professional spirit and the 
purpose to serve that characterized their 
predecessors would do well to make the 
acquaintance of the enthusiastic group of 
young people who compose this frater- 
nity. Some of them, I feel sure, will be 
leaders in our field, and will bring to it 
much of value. 

Large bodies are often unwieldy, and 
are said to move slowly, but I saw few 
evidences of immobility in the largest 
school for the deaf in the world. In at 
least two instances it is moving with ex- 
ceptional rapidity: in securing modern 
equipment and in the intelligent use of 
hearing aids. Several new buildings pro- 
vide dormitory and classroom facilities 
that might be envied anywhere; a mag- 
nificent new auditorium, equipped with 
stage lighting, curtains, scenery, public 
address system, seats wired for ear-phones, 
can accommodate an _ incredibly large 
audience. It is practically complete, and 
is even to have an electric organ of the 
most modern type. 

In one of the new buildings there is 
every imaginable device to help the child 
utilize whatever hearing he may have— 
and the authorities are still being sur- 
prised at the unsuspected number of cases 
in which there is a usable remnant. Not 
only are speech and language being im- 
proved, and educational progress speeded 
up, but the horizon of about one hundred 
children is being immeasurably broadened 
by the opportunity to learn about the 
world around them in terms of auditory 
as well as visual and tactual perception. 
We sometimes hear it said that the state 
schools cannot afford to install hearing 
aids as most of the endowed schools have 
done. Mr. Cloud takes the attitude that 
they cannot afford not to. Those who 
doubt should go and see. A visit to the 
Illinois School will prove an inspiration. 


—J. B. T. 
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Dandie Dinmonts as a Hobby 


By Suetta MacLeop 


“A bonnie terrier, that sir—and a fell chield at the vermin, I warrant him—that is, if he’s 
been weel entered, for it a’ lies in that.”—Dandie Dinmont in “Guy Mannering.” 


OR more than eleven 

FH sears, I have bred and 
shown dogs, in more 
recent years handling Dandie 
Dinmont terriers exclusively. 
I started chiefly as a hobby. 
My parents live in the coun- 
try, | am an only child, and 
since I have been deaf most 
of my life, I have had to ac- 
quire hobbies and interest of all sorts. 
It was in 1929, after six months train- 
ing at the Bell Mead Kennels, that I de- 
cided to start a small kennel at home. 
Our home at Bourne, Lincolnshire, is an 
ideal place for dogs. We had two fine 
Elkhounds, and I bred from them. They 
had excellent puppies, but I soon found 
there was no market for them near by. 
The breed is too large and too expensive. 
Bourne is only a small market town, and 
the district is not a tourist one. I gave up 
Elkhounds and begged for two Dandie 
Dinmont bitches, a mustard and a pepper, 
as a birthday present. They were well 
worth the work, for the pepper had a 
wonderful character and was a_ tremen- 
dous favorite, winning several prizes at 
the leading shows in London and else- 
where. She had two litters, and out of 
the first one I kept a good mustard bitch 
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from which I still breed, as 
the pepper died in 1935. The 
other mustard also died, but 
I have kept one of her grand- 
sons as a stud dog. 

Then I had another pres- 
ent of a really lovely pepper 
bitch, who gained first class 
honors in the show world as 
well as having two litters, 
She came from a big kennel, but she had 
very bad luck all through her show life, and 
missed a challenge certificate several times. 
She did get two, but the third should have 
come her way before she died last August. 
At her last show she won several specials, 
which included cups and three first prizes, 
and she was the best of her sex. This 
was the Dandie Dinmont Terrier Club 
show, which is held annually at Carlisle, 
and a strong support of the border stal- 
warts turn out there. (Editor’s note: Car- 
lisle is near the Scotch-English border.) 
She was only six years old when she died, 
and has left a large gap in my kennel; 


‘also a good knowledge that showing does 


not give a dog a fair deal, so I have 
come out of the show ring. 

My ambition now is to breed from a 
Scotch pepper bitch and my mustards 
and include the strains of this grand pep- 
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per’s pedigree into the other pedigrees, 
and work out a “clan” that is entirely of 
a Cawthorpe strain. (Editor’s note: “Caw- 
thorpe” is the name of Miss MacLeod’s 
home. ) 

I have never increased stock to 
more than two or three litters a year, be- 
cause this is not a good marketing neigh- 
borhood, and I like to give myself time 
for indulging in other hobbies and recrea- 
tions. The Dandie breed has gained in 
popularity since I began with them and 
they sell very well as pets nowadays. 
They possess an original character and 
quaint appearance. The photographs do 
little justice to their coats and coloring 
and lovely eyes. 

There are all fields of dog breeding in 
this country. The one that pays best is 
the field trial group, who go in mostly 
for Labradors and Cockers. Dog shows 
do not pay anyone, except the very highly 
placed kennels. There are some instances 
when a breed changes hands for a vast 
sum of money, but that depends on the 
breed and the deal. Prices for puppies 
vary greatly. I should never advise any- 
one to take up dogs except as a hobby, 
for breeding requires capital, and one 
must be very fond of the breed and have 
some sort of knowledge and kennel train- 
ing before tackling the job, as it has 
many ups and downs. 

It also has many rewards, especially 
for a deaf person. Perhaps a word about 
myself is in order. I have been deaf since 
I was a tiny child, and as all my early 
instruction was received from governesses, 
I have been much alone. My first gov- 
erness, Miss Snell, had to find other 
means of lip reading practice than was 


my 
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afforded by conversation in the family 
group, and she encouraged me to become 
interested in other people, both children 
and grownups. I think I owe her my lip 
reading facility and my love of the Eng- 
lish language. Another governess, Miss 
Pryce-Jones, was very artistic, and inter- 
ested me in the use of paint and brush 
more than anything else. In 1922, a Miss 
Brodie, who had been trained at Man- 
chester, came to us for two years. She 
found my voice too low and loud, and 
worked at that. She helped me a great 
deal in voice control, and also kept my 
lessons up to the mark. She had to leave 
suddenly, and I had another Manchester 
trained governess, Miss Fearnley, who was 
an excellent coach for exam work, and 
helped me to pass the Preliminary Col- 
lege Preceptory. 

By this time, 1925, I was aching for 
school, as Bourne is a terribly quiet place. 
I went to a school for hearing girls, St. 
Andrews, at Bexhill, where a teacher of 
the deaf was at hand to give me speech 
work and also help with other matters 
when necessary. She happened to be do- 
ing private work in the neighborhood, 
and came to me at St. Andrews several 
times a week. She helped me make a suc- 
cess of three years of school life. I fin- 
ished in the sixth form, after passing my 
colours for lacrosse, netball, and tennis, 
as well as passing several exams given by 
the Royal Drawing Society. I always 
kept up to average in subjects like his- 
tory, scripture, geography, art. My best 
subject was English. I also tried a smat- 
tering of French with success. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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Who Shall Set Limitations? 


A Story of Two Deaf Dancers 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


opening day at a school for the deaf 

in New York City, there appeared 
a sedate baby of four, with beautiful 
calm features and copper colored hair. 
As he stood about watching the other 
children, his attitude was one of mingled 
wariness and excitement, and among all 
the emotional upheavals of the first day 
of school, he showed no inclination to 
cry. He just looked on and considered 
gravely, and because his hair and his 
beauty would attract attention anywhere, 
other people looked at him. 

His name was Charles Lamberton, and 
his grandparents had brought him all 
the way from Boise, Idaho, to New York, 
so that he might learn to speak and to 
read the lips. He already knew a few 
words, and was alert to watch the faces 
of those around him, for his mother had 
been struggling to teach him for more 


Som years ago, during the bustle of 


than a year. 

In her distress at learning that her first 
born was deaf, Mrs. Lamberton had, of 
course, done what other mothers do in 
this crisis. She had carried him from 
doctor to doctor and from clinic to clinic, 
hoping that some way might be found to 
make him hear. But when the doctors all 
said there was nothing to do, she set 
about the long task of education. She got 
hold of everything she could find about 
teaching the deaf; and speech for her son 
became one of the chief aims of her life, 
so she did not hesitate when it came to 
sending him two thousand miles away for 
his first schooling. 

Charles made the long trip from Idaho 
to New York twice a year. He settled 
easily into the school routine, began to 
speak and to read and write, and became 
one of the “show” pupils in the rhythm 


class. One day a hurried and despairing 


letter came from Charles’ mother. She 
had just learned that her third baby, a 
little girl, was also deaf, and she wanted 
to start right in with the help of the 
school’s correspondence course to teach 
Charlotte at home. There was to be no 
delay about Charlotte’s education, al- 
though she was then not yet two years old. 

Two deaf children in one family create 
innumerable complications, especially 
when, as in the Lambertons’ case, there 
are abrupt reverses in the family for- 
tunes. It was out of the question to send 
both Charles and Charlotte all the way 
to New York to school, and soon it was 
no longer possible to send either. Char- 
lotte was a small replica of Charles, with 
the same beautiful red hair and the same 
graceful body. Like him she was ap- 
parently totally deaf, and so the mother 
faced a double problem. 

About this time the ranch in Idaho had 
to be given up, and the whole family 
moved to California. Charles and Char- 
lotte attended the Los Angeles Day School 
for the Deaf, and whenever it could be 
managed, they were given private lessons 
in speech. Their mother never relaxed 
in her efforts to keep them as normal as 
possible. This was not so difficult, for 
they displayed aptitude in many of the 
enterprises in which young people like to 
excel. They were both good swimmers, 
they had learned to ride horseback al- 
most as soon as they learned to walk, and 
from the time Charlotte was six they had 
had dancing lessons. 

They grew up graceful, natural and 
spontaneous, bearing out their early prom- 
ise of great physical beauty; and their 
dancing was so good that Mrs. Lamber- 
ton began to prepare them to appear in 
public. She rented a rehearsal room and 
the three worked together to build up 
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dance routines. Getting Charles and Char- 
lotte to co-ordinate their steps was the 
great task. There have been plenty of 
deaf stage dancers able to do intricate 
steps alone or with hearing partners, but 
here were two deaf persons, required to 
time their steps both to the orchestra and 
to each other, with nothing but their sep- 
arate senses of rhythm and their feeling 
for vibration to guide them. 

They worked indefatigably, Mrs. Lam- 
berton meeting this new difficulty with 
the same spirit with which she had met 
the other problems presented by speech, 
language, financial setbacks, family up- 
heavals. She had been on the stage her- 
self, and, like all stage people, whatever 
they may say about it, she had a genuine 
regard for the profession. She was sure 
her children had possibilities, and she had 
confidence in their future. They were 
just making headway, and were nearly 
ready for their début when it was found 
that Charles, who had reached adoles- 
cence, had the sort of heart which could 
not stand strain at this period. So 
Charles’ dance activities were given up 
for the time being, and he turned his at- 
tention to his secondary interest, com- 
mercial art. Charlotte made her first 
public appearance alone. 

Immediately she was a hit. 
extraordinarily natural on the stage; she 
just drifted out to the footlights and 
danced, and every movement she made 
was lovely. Her first appearance at the 
Cocoanut Grove in Hollywood was a 
great success, and this led to a Chicago 
engagement. From Chicago to New York 
was a foregone conclusion, and soon she 
was dancing at Roxy’s Theatre. She 
moved to the Hollywood, a New York 
cabaret, where she danced for twenty- 
Seven successive weeks, a most unusual 
record for any artist. 

Before Charlotte completed her engage: 
ment at the Hollywood, Charles was de- 
clared well enough to dance again, so he 
joined her in New York and they put on 
several numbers together. After that, it 
was just a matter of deciding which offers 


She was 
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CHARLOTTE LAMBERTON IN A SOLO DANCE 


to accept. From Miami to New York, 
from Boston to Chicago, they follow their 
engagements, and though they take part in 
revues which include many of the head- 
liners in vaudeville, they generally re- 
ceive more applause than anybody on the 
program. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that they are deaf. Charles is quite 
evidently alert and watchful, but he is 
calm about it. Charlotte is as natural 
and nonchalant as a flower blowing in 
the wind. 

If their deafness seems incredible when 
one looks at them across the footlights, 
their footlight experiences seem equally 
incredible when one talks to them across 
a restaurant table. Even with several 
years of professional dancing behind them, 
they are as simple and unselfconscious as 
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CHARLES AND CHARLOTTE LAMBERTON—BOTH CONGENITALLY DEAF AND 
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FAMED AS DANCERS 


any young people with good social train- 
ing. Both are good lip readers, and have 
speech that anybody can understand. It 
is pleasant to talk to them, and Charlotte 
is a living witness to the truth of the pre- 
posterous statement that deafness itself 
can be charming. The little mannerisms, 
the small hand movements to emphasize 
her remarks, the brief hesitation, the 
raised eyebrows when she fails to under- 


stand what is said—habits ingrained in 
almost every deaf person—are really de- 
lightful to watch, she displays them with 
such grace. 

“Do you find the work hard?” she was 
asked. Incidentally, on her last appear- 
ance at the Earle Theatre in Washington, 
she had arrived in late afternoon, had re- 
hearsed with the other members of the 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Pereire—Pioneer Teacher of Speech 


By L. HALBERSTAM 


ACOB RODRIGUES PEREIRE was 
born, of Jewish parents, in Berlanga, 
Spain, April 11, 1715, and died in 

Paris September 15, 1780. In his child- 
hood, baptism into the Catholic church was 
forced upon him and his parents. After 
his father’s death, his mother fled to Bor- 
deaux with him in order to escape the 
danger of “relapsing into heresy.” 

So it came about that Pereire, a Span- 
iard, began in France his work of teaching 
the deaf. He had a deaf sister whom he 
succeeded in teaching to speak, and 
through her he became keenly interested 
in other deaf persons. He was a con- 
temporary of the Abbe de l’Epée who 
founded the first public school for the deaf 
in Paris, the first institution of its kind in 
the world. 

Pereire was never able to put into effect 
the plan he conceived of organizing two 
schools, one for the deaf and the other to 
prepare teachers of the deaf. Unlike de 
l’Epée, who began with teaching his pupils 
orally, but gradually turned to the sign 
method in order to deal with an increasing 
volume of work, Pereire used the speech 
method only, although he made occasional 
use of the manual alphabet in teaching 
language. His methods of developing lan- 
guage facility in the deaf were very ad- 
vanced and thorough. 

Contemporary with de l’Epée and Pereire 
was the great German teacher, Samuel 
Heinicke. He used what was later known 
as the “German method,” a system of 
speech teaching, and founded in Leipzig 
the first German school for the deaf. The 
names of Heinicke and de |’Epée are known 
and honored; statues commemorate their 
contribution to humanity; but with the ex- 
ception of the Paris boulevard which bears 
his name, and a statue erected in his honor 
in Portugal, little or no mention is made 
of Pereire, who was one of the first suc- 
cessful teachers of speech to the deaf, and 





A STATUE OF PEREIRE BY THE DEAF SCULP- 


TOR, PAUL CHOPPIN (See Volta Review, April, 
1938) 


to whom, in his lifetime, Diderot referred 
as “the one person in France who can 
teach the deaf to speak.” Pereire also 
found enthusiastic admirers in Seguin and 
La Rochelle. 

His alphabet, which he called the “Span- 
ish Alphabet,” was evidently influenced by 
that of the Spaniard Bonet. His experi- 
ments were generally made on congenital 
deaf mutes. He examined applicants thor- 
oughly, determined their auditive powers 
by means of an ear trumpet, and attempted 


(Continued on page 420) 
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True Rehabilitation 


By ELIzABETH CHAMBLESS 


human experience, must be spir- 

itual first. A cripple is not re- 
habilitated just because he has acquired 
an artificial leg. It is his spiritual reac- 
tion to the new member which sends him 
forth a new man. 

The Rehabilitation Department may 
give lip reading lessons to a hard of 
hearing man, assisting him to return to 
the vocation for which he was previously 
trained, or may train him to carry on a 
new line of work, but if his mental out- 
look is not constructive, if he has not re- 
gained a feeling of personal worth, he is 
not a rehabilitated person. 

The ideal approach is for the man in 
need of training to take personal inven- 
tory, to become awakened to his own 
tendencies and limitations, to make up his 
mind what assistance he needs. He must 
realize that coming back is an effort 
which he himself must make. Others may 
assist him, but the spiritual experience 
(call it what you will) must be his own. 

Four people I know made this come- 
back recently and made it against tre- 
mendous odds. I should like to tell you 
about them. 

F, E. was in a government hospital, re- 
covering from a complete breakdown, 
when he decided to apply for lip reading 
lessons under the State Rehabilitation De- 
partment. His partial deafness started 
with a plane crash during the World War, 
when he was a pilot in the English Air 
Forces. He accepted total deafness in one 
ear as he accepted the other injuries re- 
sulting from that crack-up. After being 
dismissed from the hospital he went into 
civilian life and was successful there. 


R tsmanexperen like any other 


It is only in the last few years that 
there has been a progressive hearing loss 
in his other ear. He wore an ear-phone 
for a while, but had to discontinue it be- 
cause of extreme nervousness. His nerv- 
ous tension increased with his deafness, 
and last spring he suffered a breakdown 
which landed him in the hospital. Mr. E. 
had other serious difficulties which helped 
to bring him into this nervous state and 
which later retarded his rehabilitation, 
but they will not be discussed in_ this 
article. 

It was in the hospital that he began to 
hope he could overcome his handicaps; 
that he could come back. He was for- 
tunate in having the assistance of a very 
wise physician who helped him to see that 
he could face life, that he was not what 
he had grown to fear he was, a hopeless 
mental case. 

He made contact with the local Re- 
habilitation agent and asked for lip read- 
ing lessons. Others in need of such train- 
ing were found and a three-months’ class 
was formed. 

F. E. was the most nervous person I 
have ever attempted to teach. Perspira- 
tion poured from him, and his teeth 
chattered. Although he had fits of de- 
pression which seemed to undo all we had 
accomplished, he made astonishing prog- 
ress in every way. I had never before 
seen a pupil learn so rapidly to read lips. 

Today, six months from the time of his 
first lesson, he is not only wearing a 
hearing aid; he is selling hearing aids. 
He is an excellent lip reader. No longer 
shunning people, he is attending all meet- 
ings of the local society for the hard of 
hearing and holds an important office. 
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You should hear him laugh. He is a 
rehabilitated man. 

A. H. is another member of that class. 
A. H. is a paradox! He has an important 
position and his promotions have kept 
pace with his increasing deafness. Yet 
his work would seem to be the type 
which would depend upon good hearing. 
He has charge of the shoe department in 
a large retail store here, and he does the 
buying for this and other stores of the 
chain. 

He has not been able to be fitted ade- 
quately with an ear phone and has not 
yet become a proficient lip reader. That 
he was recently made head of the depart- 
ment can be accounted for only by his 
sheer grit. 

He started in as a shoe clerk a short 
time before his hearing loss became really 
He said, “When I noticed my 
hearing was growing worse I saw I had 
to do my job so well they couldn’t do 
without me. I began to learn the stock 
and worked hard at keeping it up. So, 
when my hearing grew so bad that I 
couldn’t sell shoes, they put me in charge 
of the stock room. 

“All this time I was studying leather. 
You know, there’s romance in leather. 
You might spend your life learning about 
it and never know it all. For instance, 
people wonder why a good shoe costs so 
much when it looks little better on the 
market than a cheap shoe. It’s because 
the good shoe was on the last for weeks, 
being molded into a permanent shape, 
while hundreds of cheap imitations are 
being made, sold, and worn out. 

“T learned about shoes and I worked 
hard. Then they sent me out to buy and 
my deafness didn’t matter so much. [| 
studied the market. I knew what my 
trade asked for, what 1 wanted. Then 
the shoe was on the other foot. If they 
sold me anything they had to make me 
understand. They just yelled—and I 
bought what I wanted. That’s the way it 
is now. My boss says I don’t need to 
worry about my job as long as I deliver 
the goods. I deliver! I must!” 


serious. 
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That is grit! As soon as he gets time 
he will take more lip reading lessons. In 
the meantime he has an entire crew of 
men working under him. He practices 
lip reading with his wife, with some of 
his men, and even with old customers 
who still insist on being fitted by him, 
The Rehabilitation Department is very 
proud of A. H.! 

E. McK. was a High School senior. A 
shy, frail girl with a very weak voice, she 
was almost entirely submerged by an 
inferiority complex. She had managed to 
keep up with her class in school, but for 
years has had to put forth an almost un- 
believable effort. By hours of home work, 
extra tutoring, and summer courses every 
year, she hung on with her contempor- 
aries, firmly convinced that she was very 
slow mentally. 

She was reluctant to admit her hearing 
loss, even though she cannot understand 
even a loud voice unless she can see the 
speaker’s lips. She had never under- 
stood speech over the radio or the tele- 
phone. 

She was, of course, a good lip reader, 
and became an excellent one during the 
three-months’ course of lessons. She ad- 
mitted a total ignorance of phonetics and 
a keen desire to learn “to say big words.” 
It was a joy to teach her. Her mind was 
above the average, and she was so alert, 
so ambitious, and so filled with joy to 
learn! She said, “I always thought I was 
dumb!” She learned, among other things, 
to laugh. This can be taken literally be- 
cause, as she said, “I have never laughed 
very much. So many times I thought 
they were laughing at me. I am begin- 
ning to see funny things.” 

One of my sons is in E’s home room 
in High School. It is from him that I 
learn of her progress in “living.” The 
first week of this term she told her new 
teachers she was hard of hearing. This 
was a big victory. Of course her teach- 
ers helped her in every possible way, but 
it was in her own reaction that I was 
most interested. She has been taking part 


(Continued on page 421) 
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Karl Brauckmann 


By Jacos REIGHARD 


ARL BRAUCKMANN died at his 
K home in Jena, Germany, on March 

28, last, at the age of seventy-six. 
In accordance with his wishes, the funeral 
was conducted in silence, and friends were 
asked not to make calls of condolence. 

Mr. Brauckmann was trained to the 
teaching profession; and then, after he 
had taught the deaf for eight years, was 
granted a diploma in that field under 
Stahm. There followed two and a half 
years of study at the University of Jena 
—anatomy, physiology, some medical sub- 
jects, along with general natural history 
and philosophy. So, he says, he learned 
to think in terms of physiology and evo- 
lution. During these university years, 
he was deliberately trying to formulate 
a theory and a technique of teaching the 
deaf. He hoped to base it on science but 
to adapt it to the use of teachers without 
scientific training. It was to be used by 
them under suitable guidance. 

But in spite of his efforts, says Brauck- 
mann, the Jean Method which he finally 
originated was not the result of his scien- 
tific training and was not “thought out 
in advance . . . although it occupied my 
mind for decades. . . . Its inception and 
growth were the results of the daily work 
of my school and of my daily contact 
with hearing-defectives of every sort, of 
every age and degree of deafness.” Yet it 
is unlikely that the Jena method would 
have taken form in the mind of a man 
untrained in Science. And, when it had 
emerged from Brauckmann’s mind under 
the stimulus of experience, that same mind 
sought to justify it through Science. 

His school, The Jena Institute for Chil- 
dren with Impaired Hearing, was found- 
ed by him in 1894 and he became its 
director and owner. It occupies a beauti- 
ful, landscaped tract of more than six 
acres near the center of the city, and has 
two buildings. At the time of its found- 


ing, he had in mind only the germs of 
ideas, together with fragments of the 
method that was to develop in due time. 

His first publication, as far as I know, 
came in 1896: The Deafness that Comes 
in Childhood and Its Pedagogical Evalua- 
tion, with an Appendix on the Deafened 
Child. In 1901 appeared The Mental De- 
velopment and Pedagogical Handling of 
Hard of Hearing Children, Leipzig — 96 
pp. In 1925 came the first detailed ac- 
count of the Jena Method, The Conversa- 
tional Skill of the Hard of Hearing, and 
the Lip Reading Problem, Jena—76 pp.; 
and The Teaching of Lip Reading by the 
Jena Method, Jena—35 pp. (Revised edi- 
tion, 1936.) In 1931 he published The 
Child with Impaired Hearing, Jena—160 
pp.; and in 1933, with his assistant, Miss 
Marta Limpricht, he published Syllable 
and Grammatical Form Practice in the 
German Language. In addition, he pub- 
lished various briefer and less technical 
papers. 

I have read his writings and translated 
into English all but the first two in the 
foregoing list. They reveal a man with 
great sympathy for the hard of hearing 
and the deaf, one keenly sensitive to 
living nature and its processes, a man of 
poetic feeling, a lover of all things beau- 
tiful in nature and art. He often referred 
to his method as simple, natural, founded 
on nature, 

His writings show, at the same time, a 
keen teacher and an adjustable one. 
Teaching theory and teaching procedure 
grew and changed in his hands. This is 
not the place to describe or discuss the 
Jena Method, yet we may note that, from 
the teaching of lip reading, it was ex- 
tended to include the teaching of speech, 
of the spoken and written languages, and 
of reading to deaf children. It was ap- 
plied to the teaching of subject matter. 
Brauckmann planned to use it in teaching 
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German to foreigners, but I do not know 
that the plan was carried through. I hope 
that someone will sometime try the teach- 
ing of foreign languages by this method. 
Brauckmann used the term “physiological 
pedagogy,” and hoped to see all teaching 
put on a physiological basis similar to 
that of the Jena Method. That would be 
to follow largely John Dewey’s injunc- 
tion to “learn by doing,” rather than, to 
use a biblical phrase, “being done by.” 
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The project method, used in many schools, 
is of this type, and Brauckmann would 
doubtless have called it physiological 
pedagogy. 

To his adherents and to some who op. 
posed him, he was a genius; and so he 
seems to me. 

His small school was his laboratory, 
and the pupils the material for testing 
his method, apparently, always to their 

(Continued on page 419) 





Have You a Hard of Hearing Complex? 


By Giapys MARSHALL 


COMPLEX, you know, is the term 
A used for the condition resulting 
from a group of ideas mentally 
associated with a given subject. It is often 
created by some unhappy condition, and 
it seeks an outlet in some strange man- 
nerism or behavior, of which the sufferer 
is sometimes painfully conscious. 

Psychologists who have given much 
study to the matter agree that a physical 
handicap will manifest itself, unless care 
is taken, in an unhappy “handicap com- 
plex.” Insofar as our deafness is con- 
cerned, we are easily subject to complexes. 
Our impaired hearing becomes too much 
of an issue with us. We make it the excuse 
for every one of our faults, refer to it 
constantly in conversation, hold it per- 
sistently before us and the world, and let 
it sway our thoughts, influence our be- 
havior and color our outlook on life. 

We go to extremes in other matters as 
well as in this one, and all extremes of 
character traits are dangerous. Our isola- 
tion keeps us so detached from normal 
contacts that we do not always hear all 
sides of a question and are apt to believe 
that our opinion is the only one, our 
course of action the only right one. The 
more firm we become in our opinions, the 
more extreme our habits become, and the 
more we suffer from our “hard of hearing 
complex.” 


We know something is wrong; but it is 
difficult to understand ourselves, and we 
are seldom honest with ourselves. We may 
think we are giving honest reasons for our 
troubles, but in all probability we are 
“kidding” ourselves. “I am all right. It 
is the rest of the world that is wrong. | 
am misunderstood, misjudged.” That ex- 
cuse helps allay our hurts, makes us more 
comfortable. 

Are you, generally speaking, happy? 
Do you feel that, although you are deaf, 
you do “get something out of life?” Is 
each day a new, glorious adventure to look 
back upon at evening? Do you like peo- 
ple? Do you have many friends? If you 
cannot answer these questions in the affirm- 
ative, reflect a little on the test which 
follows. 

The test points out some common ten- 
dencies which create a hard of hearing com- 
plex. If you will be honest in your an- 
swers, they will show you why you are 
not very happy. They will also point out 
a course of action that will help you over- 
come many difficulties and achieve a great- 
er satisfaction in your relation to the rest 
of the world. 

Give yourself ten points for each correct 
answer. If you rate 80 or over, you can 
be sure you are a pretty fine person, pos- 
sessed of courage and fortitude and hap- 


(Continued on page 426) 
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By Motor Coach to Rye 


A Summer Holiday Memory of Sussex 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


tion entertainment could be devised 

for the hard of hearing than trips by 
motor coach. Armed with a good guide 
book, one need not rely on one’s ears, and 
as most of us hear best amidst the vibra- 
tion of a motor, it is not difficult to catch 
the gist of what the driver explains to one. 
A careful preliminary study of the guide 
book will help here, as well as in the 
historic mansions through which tourists 
in groups are conducted by the family 
butler, who is usually inaudible to any 
but the few that have squeezed into the 
front row. 

I discovered the charm of motor travel 
last summer, and once | had tried it I 
made it almost a weekly habit to take 
some interesting excursion by bus, not too 
far to be made comfortably in an after- 
noon. It all began with a notice that I 
saw posted outside a garage in the English 
seaside town where I was holidaying last 
summer. 

“Circular Tour to Battle Abbey, Rye 
and Winchelsea. Starts from here at 2:45 
a 

As the sign caught my eye, I found I had 
just time to buy a ticket (4/6) and I de- 
cided to take the trip. These quick deci- 
sions are sometimes sorely regretted, but 
on this occasion my 4/6 ticket was one of 
the best investments I ever made. 

Battle Abbey I already knew, but was 
glad to visit again, though our driver 
warned us that half an hour was all we 
could have, if we wanted plenty of time 
to explore Rye later. So most of us “did” 
the historic Abbey with one eye on a wrist- 
watch while the other glanced from guide- 
book to cloister or refectory ruins, rose 
gardens, yew and cedar walks and other 
delectable bits of medieval beauty sur- 
rounding the spot where Harold fell, and 
where William the Conquerer erected the 


| VERILY believe that no better vaca- 


glorious abbey to commemorate his great 
victory in 1066. We knew that it was 
useless to expect to see the splendid in- 
terior, which is now a girls’ school and 
not open to the public, so we wandered 
instead about the lovely grounds outside, 
where masses of creamy-pink roses tumbled 
in frothy cascades over the Norman stone 
staircase leading to an upper terrace, from 
which a great sweep of lovely Sussex downs 
spread away to the horizon. 

Climbing into the coach we continued 
our drive through narrow hedge-lined 
roads winding in tortuous curves across 
the downs towards the sea-coast, past tan- 
talizing glimpses of secluded country 
houses with ivied walls, velvety lawns, 
gardens primly bordered with box, and 
lavender beds,—the sort of homes that one 
family lives in for ten generations or so 
until house and gardens acquire a person- 
ality as vivid as though they were alive. 

On one isolated stretch of road we came 
on two shepherds holding a sheep-shear- 
ing. The sheep were herded together in- 
side a fenced enclosure while one of the 
men deftly scissored or sheared off a par- 
ticularly heavy fleece from a resigned look- 
ing ram which he held firmly between his 
knees. Our driver stopped to let us watch 
the scene, which was entertaining because, 
as each sheep was liberated after losing 
its woolly covering, it invariably stuck 
its black muzzle into the pile of fleeces 
lying by the roadside, and endeavored to 
locate its own missing “overcoat” by the 
smell. The sheep looked, and must have 
felt, extremely undressed, the shearing was 
done so thoroughly. 

A few more miles across the marshes 
and we came at last to the ancient Cinque 
Port of Rye where we were turned loose 
again and given an hour or so to roam 
around and sight-see. 

Knowing that Henry James had lived in 
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RYE CHURCH, WITH THE OLDEST CLOCK IN 
ENGLAND OVER THE DOOR 


Rye for years, I decided to hunt for his 
house first of all, and easily located it by 
the large tablet bearing his name. It is 
situated near Watchbell and Mermaid 
streets, in a cobbled lane close to the 
famous Parish Church. Henry James loved 
every stick and stone in the little old town 
and wrote of it affectionately in his letters 
to friends as well as in his books. One 
could readily understand why he turned 
from the noise and strain of cities in order 
to live in the peace of these quiet lanes. 
Somewhere he wrote that “the best hour 
(to see the village) is that at which the 
compact little pyramid of Rye, crowned by 
its big but stunted church and quite cov- 
ered by the westering sun, gives out the 
full measure of its old browns that turn 
to red, and its old reds that turn to purple.” 

I saw it on a sunny afternoon, and climb- 
ing the little hill to the parish church, 
came on it suddently and felt that I should 
like to stay beside it for years, as Henry 
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James did. It is so old its origin is lost, 
but it has been beautifully restored. Its 
curious old clock, the oldest in England, 
can be seen over the door, while inside, an 
18 foot pendulum swings to and fro in the 
face of the congregation and only a short 
distance above their heads! 

The stained glass windows glow with the 
radiance of rubies and sapphires and re. 
mind one not a little of the Saint Chapelle 
in Paris. There are a “Breeches” Bible 
and a “Vinegar” Bible, on view in a glass 
case, together with other valuable curios, 


Coming out into the sunshine again | 
was confronted with the inevitable sign 
“Devonshire Cream teas, 1/3” on a teashop 
near at hand. I succumbed and entered to 
order the usual buns, clotted cream and 
strawberry jam, but was advised by the 
apple-cheeked lady in charge to take fresh 
picked strawberries from her garden in- 
stead. “Just come this way and help me 
pick them in my garden,” she said, and so, 
while the kettle boiled, we picked a saucer- 
ful from her sunny plot behind the old 
house. Then I sat me down at an old oak 
table in the embrasure of a window and 
devoured the world’s finest strawberries, 
thickly covered with fresh clotted cream 
and sugar, for which, together with a cup 
of tea, I paid the sum of ninepence, or 
18 cents. 


Mine hostess advised me to visit the 


Ypres Tower and the Landgate so off I 


hurried, round a corner and along another 
cobbled lane to find the twelfth century 
fortress or watch-tower, built upon the 
summit of a rock rising sheer from what 
was once upon a time the sea, but is now 
only marshland. The sea long ago receded 
a mile or more away, but the grim old 
tower still stands. 

On the way to Landgate I saw whole 
streets of fascinating old dwellings, quite 
obviously dating from the 15th and 16th 
centuries, but spick and span in their shiny 
coats of black and white paint, with bright- 
ly polished brass door knockers and knobs, 
or boot scrapers, and so on. And every 
house boasted a windowbox or some type 
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of garden plot filled with scarlet geraniums. 
If you can picture a whole streetful of 
these charming little houses, usually of 
white stucco timbered in black and en- 
livened with rows of scarlet geraniums in 
black or white boxes, you can imagine 
how hard it was for me to tear myself 
away! Most of these houses had no num- 
bers on the front doors, but instead, to my 
delight, I noticed that they bore the words 
“The First House,” “The Second House,” 
etc., painted above the front door. And 
on Mermaid Street, I noticed another 
named “The Old House,” while across the 
way, its neighbor bore the name “The 
Other House.” This was because the two 
houses were occupied by two members of 
the famous Jeake family, the younger one 
living in the Old House, while the older 
one owned “The Other House.” 

On my way back to my bus, I found 
the ancient Landgate. It dates from 1360 
and is the only gate to survive the march 
of time. Two others long ago crumbled 
away. These gates were built for defense 
purposes and not merely for ornament, and 
one can still see the dents made by cannon 
balls of some battle or other. 

On our way back our driver obligingly 
stopped to let us visit the beautiful parish 
church at Winchelsea, once a busy and 
important maritime city, but now only a 
sleepy village “popped down on_ the 
marshes just nowhere.” Winchelsea has 
the strangest history. The present village 
is not the original town at all. The latter 
was located 3 miles farther off to the south- 
east and was an important place in Roman 
days. William the Conqueror landed here 
on his return from Normandy in 1067. A 
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great city was planned here, and laid out 
in 39 fine squares, but by 1570 the sea had 
begun to recede, and as it went, the pros- 
perity of the town died. Today one would 
never guess that once it was all bustle and 
commotion with knights in armour, foot 
soldiers, courtiers, fair ladies, monks and 
seamen of the cinque ports fleet, jostling 
one another in the wide streets. 

Today there is only a ruined parish 
church, restored skilfully during the past 
few years. It was originally erected in 
1288 in honor of St. Thomas a Becket, 
and contains the tombs of the Alard fam- 
ily, whose exploits form the plot of Shiela 
Kaye-Smith’s novel, “End of the House of 
Alard.” 

Standing in the churchyard I could just 
glimpse the famous old court house, now a 
reading room for visitors, but there was 
no time to visit it, for our driver was 
looking impatiently at his watch, so we 
obediently took our places again. As we 
passed under the ancient Strand Gate | 
caught sight of Ellen Terry’s cottage with 
its nail-studded door which came origi- 
nally from a prison cell. Other famous 
people who lived in Winchelsea were 
Ruskin, Turner, Millais and Thackeray. 

In the brief course of an afternoon’s 
journey, I had been brought closer to a 
few of these great ones. From William the 
Conqueror to Ellen Terry and Henry James, 
they had walked these streets, passed under 
these gates, even, some of them, dwelt in 
these houses. I had a store of memories 
to take home with me, secured at a small 
price and of lasting value. Is it any won- 
der that this afternoon was only the first 
of many? 


FIRE ESCAPE 


By ELizABETH CHAMBLESS 


The fire escape crawls down beside my window, 
And through the heavy steel I see the bay. 

I have my choice—to creep with fear to safety, 
Or try my wings of dreams and fly away. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Winslow Homer. Painter of the Sea 


By Jane B. WALKER 


Centinued from the June Votta Review 


A Question and Answer Exercise 


WHAT kind of work had been 
done before the time cf the Hud- 
e son River School? 

A. Many of the first American artists 
were portrait painters following the tra- 
ditions of European art, especially of the 
English portrait painters of the 18th cen- 
tury. The names of Benjamin West, Gil- 
bert Stuart, John Singleton Copley will 
probably come to your mind. 

Q. Were there no pictures shown at 
the Centennial Exposition that could be 
called strictly American? 

A. Yes, the pictures by Winslow Ho- 
mer were thoroughly American. His work 
never, in fact, showed the slightest for- 
eign influence. 

Q. Was he never abroad? 

A. Yes, he traveled in Europe for a 
short time after the Civil War, but what 
he saw in the European galleries seems 
to have had no influence upon his work. 

Q. What is he famous for? 

A. For his pictures of the sea and also 
for his watercolors. 

Q. When was he born and when did 
he die? 

A. He was born in 1836 and he died 
in 1910. 

Q. What part of the 
did he come from? 

A. He was born in Boston, of an old 
New England family of seafaring people. 
His father was a merchant. It is said 
that his mother painted flowers. She 
came from the little town of Bucksport, 
Maine. 

Q. Where was he educated? 

A. In the public schools of Cambridge 
and Boston. 

Q. How old was he when he began to 
show an interest in art? 


United States 


A. When he was only eleven he was 
making very good drawings, and by the 
time he was nineteen he was employed 
in a lithographer’s shop, in Boston. At 
twenty-one ke had his own studio and 
was making illustrations for magazines. 

Q. Did he remain in Boston all of 
his life? 

A. No, he came to New York when he 
was about twenty-six and did work for 
Harper’s. In fact he worked in the field 
of illustration for seventeen years. 

Q. Did he have no formal instruction 
in painting during these early years? 

A. It is said that he had a few pri- 
vate lessons from a teacher in New York 
and that he worked for one month at the 
Academy of Design. 

Q. Did the Civil War have any effect 
upon his profession? 

A. It was really a fortunate time for 
him. He was sent with the Army of the 
Potomac into Virginia to represent Harp- 
er’s Magazine, and so many of his early 
works are pictures of army life, or of the 
negroes of the southern plantations. 

Q. How long was it before he was 
recognized ? 

‘A. He held his first exhibition in 
1863, and two years after that he was 
made a member of the National Academy. 

Q. What kind of pictures did he paint 
after the war was over and he had trav- 
eled in Europe? 

A. He began to paint pictures of the 
out-of-doors, of scenes in the neighbor- 
hood of Gloucester, Massachusetts, and of 
the Adirondack Mountain country. 

Q. How old was he before he began 
to paint his great pictures of the sea? 

A. He must have been about forty-five 
when he discovered the material that was 
to occupy his thoughts for the rest of 
his life. 
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Q. Did he live near the ocean? 

A. Yes, he spent the last twenty-six 
years of his life at Prout’s Neck, on the 
coast of Maine. 

Q. What were some of the striking 
characteristics of the man Homer? 

A. He was very independent, very 
simple and straightforward. He lived a 
solitary life, having no family, and very 
few if any intimate friends. He had the 
instincts, the fine feelings of a true gen- 
tleman, yet he seemed to prefer the com- 
pany of uneducated people. One can 
guess that he would not have been very 
much at ease in a drawing room. He was 
an honest, wholesome sort of man with a 
very warm heart, but a rather rough 
exterior. There can be no doubt that he 
was a very hard worker, a great lover 
of Nature and a lover of silence. 

Q. Does Homer resemble any other 
great Americans of whom you can think? 

A. I think he suggests Abraham Lin- 
coln and Walt Whitman in his self-reli- 
ance, his honesty, and his independent 
nature. 

Q. What is his rank among American 
artists ? 

A. He is considered by many our 
greatest painter of the sea. Fame was a 
thing that he cared very little about, and 
it did not come in full measure until 
after his death. Now his pictures are to 
be found in our great museums, in France 
and in England as well as in America. 

Q. Are there many artists who have 
painted the sea exclusively? 

A. Very few. Indeed, nature for its 
own sake was not painted until the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Think of some of the 
well-known Italian pictures and you real- 
ize that while nature was painted and 
painted very beautifully, it was almost 
invariably merely a background. 

Q. How does Homer portray the sea? 
Is it smooth and smiling? Does the sun- 
shine fall upon it from soft, blue skies? 

A. Homer’s sea is savage, ruthless, 
powerful; he portrays its immensity, 
making us feel how ponderous it is, and 
how very wet the water is. He suggests 
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the eternal mystery of the sea; he paints 
the fogs and mists and shadows and the 
mighty winds. He gives us a sense of 
the grandeur and the majesty of the ocean 
and opens our eyes to its beauty—to the 
wonder of the color that lies upon its 
face, to the loveliness of the light that 
falls from the sky, to the movement and 
rhythm that always give us pleasure. 

Q. Does Homer never paint people in 
his pictures? 

A. Some of his most popular pictures 
are of fisher folk and people who spend 
their lives on or near the sea. 

Q. How does he portray them? Is he 
sympathetic? 

A. He seems to have had a peculiar 
sympathy for them, an insight into their 
character. He paints them very real- 
istically, making us feel the nobility and 
the courage that they display day after 
day in their struggle with the elemental 
forces of nature. He makes us think of 
those words of the Psalmist: “They who 
go down to the sea and do business in 
great waters, these see the works of the 
Lord and His wonders in the deep.” 

Q. What about Homer’s water colors? 

A. He himself thought that his future 
fame would rest upon them rather than 
upon his oils. Many of these water col- 
ors were painted in the West Indies, some 
in the Adirondack Mountains. They are 
done with great verve, showing rapid 
work, and immediate and very accurate 
observation. The colors are superb and 
the movement of water and wind is pow- 
erfully suggested. 

Q. When was 
Indies? 

A. During the latter years of his life 
he spent many winters in those regions, 
glad to escape the long, hard winters of 
his northern home. 

Q. Is Homer considered a great color- 
ist? 

A. His best color is in the watercolors. 
Naturally there is not much color in the 
paintings of the north Atlantic, which is 
so generally sombre and gray and cold 
in appearance. 


West 


Homer in the 
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WIND STORM IN THE TROPICS. 


Q. Does Homer draw well? 

A. Yes, he was a master here; he 
seemed to have an inborn gift for depict- 
ing form, for perfect lines, for rhythm. 

Q. Did he give much attention to 
composition, to design? 

A. Probably he did this subconscious- 
ly. It was second nature for him to se- 
lect and arrange, to organize his material 
into a harmonious whole. 

Q. What are some of his best-known 
works in oil? 

A. 1. A picture called “Eight Bells” 
shows officers on a ship taking observa- 
tions. The ship has obviously ridden 
through a strong gale, the wind still blows 
and the waves are high. 

2. “Gulf Stream” shows a negro drift- 
ing in a boat from which the mast has 
been broken. Sharks are swimming in the 
water near by. There is a ship in the 
far distance, but it goes on its way, un- 
mindful of the tragedy in the negro’s 
situation. The color in this picture is 
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WATER COLOR BY WINSLOW HOMER 


especially rich. The perspective is very 
fine. 

3. “All’s Well” portrays a hardy old 
tar calling out the message that warms 
the heart of all who travel by sea. 

4. “Life Line” is a very realistic pic- 
ture of a sea drama that Homer himself 
must have seen. 

5. “Fog Warning” shows a fisherman 
in a boat turning to observe a bank of 
fog that is approaching. 

6. “Northeaster” is a magnificent can- 
vas depicting the dynamic power of the 
sea, with wind and spray and the great 
brown rocks of the Maine coast. It is a 
true sea poem and by some is considered 
Homer’s masterpiece. It was painted in 
1895. 

7. “Canon Rock” and “Maine Coast” 
are similar studies of the sea, equally 
true and fine. These were painted the 
same year as the “Northeaster.” 


8. “Moonlight, Wood’s Island Light” 


(Continued on page 424) 
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Our Miscellany 


Research in Hearing and Speech 


In a monograph which appeared in the 
January, 1938, Physiological Reviews, a 
scientific journal published in England, 
Dr. Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge offers a 
comprehensive survey of “Recent Advances 
in Knowledge Concerning Hearing and 
Speech.” The reader is struck in the first 
place with the immense amount of knowl- 
edge in this field that Dr. Kerridge herself 
must have assimilated in order to digest, 
in a monograph of less than 6,000 words, 
the research covered by more than 200 
scientific studies of hearing and speech 
which have been published in the last ten 
or twelve years. Dr. Kerridge states that 
her summary is not intended for specialists, 
but is meant to resemble in character “the 
synopsis at the beginning of a serial story 
in a magazine, in which the salient points 
of previous instalments of the narratives 
are presented, so that readers may decide 
whether the tale interests them, and if it 
does so, to enable them to follow the events 
told in the following chapters.” Beginning 
with Helmholtz’s theory of hearing, which 
is still backed by experimental evidence 
after eighty years, she discusses the recent 
discoveries which followed the develop- 
ment of the cathode ray oscillograph. In- 
tensive studies in “the electric response of 
the cochlea” have led to some surprising 
discoveries, the significance of which has 
not yet been evaluated. The mechanism 
of speech has been restudied with the new 
tools that recently have been made avail- 
able. The respiratory movements in rela- 
tion to speech, the appearance of the vocal 
cords in action, oral movements in speech, 
resonance and speech production, have been 
photographed and filmed and X-rayed. 
Microphones, amplifiers, acoustic filters 
and other resources of electro-acoustics 
have contributed to the study of the physi- 
cal characteristics of speech. A large num- 
ber of scientific works discussing all these 
matters have been published. Dr. Kerridge 
lists some of these, arranging them in 


groups corresponding to the separate sec- 
tions of her review. The majority of the 
works mentioned in her bibliography have 
been published since 1930. 

The June Teacher of the Deaf contains 
a review of Dr. Kerridge’s monograph, by 
Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, and also an article 
on “Theories of Hearing,” which Mr. Hay- 
cock prepared to illustrate portions of Dr. 
Kerridge’s paper. Mr. Haycock states that 
reprints of Dr. Kerridge’s paper are not 
generally obtainable, but there are a few 
spare copies which Dr. Kerridge has kindly 
offered to supply students as far as she can. 





Teacher Training Course in Boston 


The Massachusetts State Department of 
Education announces a course of training 
for teachers of hard of hearing children, 
to be conducted by Miss Ena G. Macnutt 
at the Massachusetts School of Art, Boston. 
The classes will be held under the auspices 
of the Division of University Extension, 
and will convene July 5. Miss Macnutt 
is in charge of the work for hard of hear- 
ing children in Newton and West Newton. 





A Camp for Hard of Hearing Girls 


A camp for deaf and hard of hearing 
girls from ten to eighteen years of age has 
been organized by Miss Ruth M. Luther, 
Supervisor of Physical Education in the 
public schools of Huntington, Indiana. 
“Happy Trails Camp” will be a unit of 
Camp Dick Runyon on Tippecanoe Lake, 
North Webster, Indiana. It will be open 
for ten days, August 11 to 21. Miss Luther 
has had three years’ experience with deaf 
and hard of hearing children at the Blue 
Bird Camp in California, and six years 
experience as director of Y.W.C.A. and 
Girl Scout camps. Swimming, boating, 
volley ball, archery and nature hikes will 
be offered at the camp, as well as lip read- 
ing lessons and speech correction. Those 
interested should address Miss Ruth 
Luther, 514 East Tipton St., Huntington, 
Indiana. 
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Arrival 

The New Yorker for June 11 contains a 
graphic full page illustration by Peter Arno 
which offers convincing evidence that the 
hard of hearing have at last reached the 
apex of publicity. A lady, vivacious, ex- 
pressive and lissome in billowing draper- 
ies, is looking very eager and a bit thwarted. 
Beside her sits a gentleman, calm, de- 
tached and placid. He wears inconspicu- 
ously the ear piece of an electric hearing 
aid, the accompanying cord of which 
dangles over his shirt front. The caption 
is, “I said yes, I think I could learn to 
care... Say, what’s the matter with you— 
battery gone dead?” 

Truly, the hard of hearing have arrived. 





Honors for New Jersey School Pupils 

The April-May New Jersey News has a 
beautiful photograph of the national basket- 
ball championship trophy, which was won 
this year by the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. There are also pictures of the girls’ 
dodge ball, bat ball, and boundary ball 
teams, all of which have won tournaments 
this year. 

Louis Donovan and Henry Metz, pupils 
of the New Jersey School, became Eagle 
Scouts at a recent Court of Honor. Both 
boys have been Scouts for more than eight 
years. 


Research in the Field of Deafness 


The American Annals of the Deaf for 
May reprints an article by Dr. Rudolf 
Pintner which originally appeared in the 
Advanced School Digest of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Pintner 
discusses the research in the field of deaf- 
ness which he and his students have under- 
taken during the past ten years. His own 
studies began much earlier than this, when 
he constructed the Pintner Non-Language 
Mental Test. In describing this and other 
more recent works, Dr. Pintner mentions 
the “ever widening circles of research” 
which have spread from the original study. 
For instance, a consideration of language 
problems and their relation to the mental 
development of the deaf led to a study of 
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bilingualism and its effect on intelligence 
and personality. Dr. Pintner suggests sey. 
eral important subjects for research among 
the deaf, which might have wide influ. 
ence among the normally hearing, espe- 
cially the foreign born. He gives a sum- 
mary of future work that might be under. 
taken for the benefit of both the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. He thinks there should 
be adequate objective measures of the 
speech and lip reading ability of the deaf. 
A better understanding of the personality 
problems created by deafness would aid 
the individual in adjusting himself to his 
environment. Better tests of motor ability 
would help deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons vocationally. Studies of the preschool 
deaf child are important, and further stud- 
ies should be made of the social adjust- 
ment of the adult deaf. The effect of lip 
reading on the personality and _ school 
progress of the hard of hearing child 
should be made a subject for research. In 
fact, as Dr. Pintner points out, in spite of 
the long list of studies in this field, it is 
still almost virgin soil where research is 
concerned. 





Mr. Baldwin 


In all the columns of newsprint that 
were devoted to Stanley Baldwin during 
the abdication crisis, the Ethiopian crisis, 
and the rearmament crisis, to say nothing 
of the coronation activities and Baldwin’s 
subsequent retirement, not one word was 
said about his deafness. Yet it is a fact 
that the former Premier of Great Britain 
is very hard of hearing, and, among all 
his other struggles during his incum- 
bency, was compelled to meet daily the 
problems engendered of his defective 
ears. He wore a hearing aid constantly, 
and he depended a great deal on a 
skilled secretary who kept him informed 
of important conversations which he was 
unable to hear. In the July-August is- 
sue of Aux Ecoutes is a tribute to Mr. 
Baldwin and the unsung, unheralded 
conquest of the difficulties of deafness, 
which is probably as important as any 
achievement of his long career. 
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International School Correspondence 


Schools for the deaf whose students are 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross are in- 
terested in carrying on correspondence 
with other similar groups in this and other 
countries. The Horace Mann School in 
Boston has planned an activities program 
in Junior Red Cross work, and the student 
members would like to correspond with 
other deaf students interested in the same 
work. Students at the Kendall School 
have been enrolled in Junior Red Cross 
for some years, and the group maintains 
correspondence with a school for the deaf 
in Latvia. 

International school correspondence is 
fostered by the Red Cross to encourage 
understanding and goodwill among stu- 
dents throughout the world. Pupils in 
any school enrolled in the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross have the privilege of be- 
coming acquainted with young people in 
other countries or other sections of our 
own country. International correspond- 
ence is open to classes from the third 
grade of the elementary school through 
the last year of the senior high school. 
It is a school or class project. Illustrated 
letters, bound in albums, and other mate- 
rial are all on topics that interest entire 
groups. The preparation and the use of 
the materials are helpful in the study of 
geography, citizenship, history, art, indus- 
try, English, and nearly every other school 
subject. The booklet issued by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross to describe the 
International Correspondence is headed by 
a verse from Walt Whitman: 


“It seems to me there are other men in 
other lands, yearning and thoughtful, 

It seems to me I can look over and behold 
them in Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain. 

Or far, far away, in China or in Russia, 
or Japan, talking other dialects. 

And it seems to me if I could know these 
men 

I should become attached to them, as I do 
to men in my own land.” 
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School Report 

The report of the New York School for 
the Deaf calls attention to the new co- 
operative program in the training and edu- 
cation of deaf children of New York State. 
As part of this program, the New York 
School has assumed the task of furthering 
the vocational education of the older deaf 
boys of Greater New York and in some in- 
stances of those from other parts of the 


state. This has necessitated an increased 
variety of activities. Five years ago, the 
school’s vocational activities numbered 


four and the salary expenditures amounted 
to $6,500. At present the school operates 
twenty-two activities in this department at 
an annual salary expenditure of $26,000. 
The school joins with St. Joseph’s School 
and the Lexington School in maintaining 
an employment service for the deaf. In 
spite of the recent employment crisis, it has 
been possible to secure employment for 
practically all graduates of these schools 
since this service was inaugurated. 

The school property on Riverside Drive 
has recently been sold to the Presbyterian 
Hospital of New York City and a new 
school will be erected near White Plains, 
Westchester, N. Y. 

“Northwest News” 

The students in the classes for the deaf 
at the Northwest School, Philadelphia, 
have begun to publish a school paper. 
It is in mimeograph form, and carries an 
impressive number of sheets. The first 
issue has ten pages, for the most part 
comprising original contributions from 
the deaf students themselves, although a 
few items were written by students in the 
classes for the hearing. The deaf pupils 
have formed a student council of their 
own, “for the purpose of helping the 
school, and helping it to reach the goal— 
‘Serve one another’.” The student council 
has a number of committees: Yard, Traf- 
fic, Subway, Assembly Hall, Lunchroom, 
and Sanitation. The editing, mimecgraph- 
ing and art work of the “Northwest News” 
is all done by deaf students. The first 
issue is a credit to the staff. 
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Who Shall Set Limitations? 
(Continued from page 402) 


revue from midnight till two or three in 
the morning (every number of a revue 
must be clocked as carefully as a race 
horse), had gone to the hotel to sleep a 
few hours, had been on time for another 
rehearsal at eight-thirty in the morning, 
had given five performances during the 
day, and still had another to come. 


“Hard? No,” she said. “I do not think 
the life is hard. I like to dance, and it 
has been interesting. Perhaps if I had 
trouble getting jobs, it might be different, 
but I have never had trouble getting 
jobs. I hold out my hand . . .” she ex. 
tended a slim pink palm, made the ges. 
ture of dropping something into it with 
the other hand . . . “and a job is there. 
Perhaps some day it will not be so easy. 
But now. . . .” She shrugged again, and 
turned her attention to the sandwich she 
was eating. 

Everybody likes the Lambertons. News- 
paper reporters find them fascinating, and 
the most jaded critics enjoy interviewing 
Charlotte. “Come on, Charlotte. Tell us 
all about it.” Charlotte makes a good 
story, and unless the reporter is pretty 
hard boiled, before the interview is over 
he is wanting to offer her his hand and 
his heart. Charlotte is almost as casual 
about offers of marriage as she is about 
offers of jobs. 


What is probably more to the point, the 
Lambertons’ fellow actors like them. too. 
They are always good sports about back- 
stage difficulties, and never demand special 
privileges. On the contrary, their mother, 
who travels everywhere with them, has 
taught them firmly to understand that, be- 
cause of their deafness, they must give the 
best that is in them, always. For instance, 
on their arrival in Washington, when they 
attended the midnight rehearsal, all the 
other members of the company were re- 
hearsing in street clothes, and Charlotte 
rebelled at getting into a dance costume. 


“Tt is different with hearing people,” 
said her mother emphatically. “They can 
dance that way, but deaf people must do 
things right, every time.” Charlotte re- 
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signedly got herself into her costume and 
“did it right.” 

What is their future? Well, just now, 
they seldom have as much as six weeks 
between engagements, summer or winter, 
and the engagements are generally long 
ones, whether they are at a Westchester 
night club or a Miami Beach café. They 
are successful now, and “When they are 
ready for something else, something else 
will come,” says their mother philosophi- 
cally. “Meanwhile, the work is not hard, 
and you can make more money this way 
than in almost any other way.” So ther 
go on, two congenitally deaf young peo- 
ple, nonchalantly making a living in one 
of the professions that the majority of 
writers on deafness have dogmatically as- 
serted is closed to the deaf. Who shall 
set limitations? 





Karl Brauckmann 
(Continued from page 408) 


good. His theory and his technique 
were built on experience, and devel- 
oped very slowly. From the founding 
of the school in 1894 to the publication 
of his booklets on the Jena Method in 
1925 is thirty-one years; and it was an- 
other five years before he described, in 
The Child with Impaired Hearing, the ap- 
plication of the method to teaching speech 
and language to the deaf. One is re- 
minded of the twenty years that elapsed 
between Darwin’s first formulation of his 
theory of natural selection and its final 
publication. The maxim, “It’s dogged that 
does it,” fits both men. 

To the last, Brauckmann did not think 
of his method as finished. He encouraged 
his former pupils who were using it in 
their teaching to experiment and improve 
it. He speaks of it as the method of the 
future. Yet he lived to see it adopted 
here and there in European countries, to 
see it established in all the lip reading 
schools of German Switzerland, and in at 
least three universities in this country. 

In a letter dated last September, Brauck- 
mann wrote me: “It’s a pity that we are 
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Study and Play This Summer 
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on 


The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 
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the need of individuals as to grade. 
July 5- August 20 
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Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 
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the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
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OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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both old and cannot get together. Yj, 
are like the lovers in the German {oj 
song: 

“They could not meet 

The water was too deep.’ 
“And we are, forsooth, too old. But lif 
and the world are so beautiful. And from 
my youth I have been a happy soul an 
a lucky fellow. And I judge that yo 
have been the same. 
“ ‘Beautiful and many sided 

Are the world and life. 

They flow, a plenteous stream, 

For all who have surrendered 

Their desires and purposes 

To the all prevailing spirit.’” 

I do not know the source of this stanza, 
and do not attempt a metrical rendering, 
The “all prevailing spirit” is that of 
nature. 





Pereire 
(Continued from page 403) 


to make all possible use of hearing. He 
accepted by preference those who gave evi: 
dence of hearing and could imitate sounds. 
His findings brought him his first certifi 
cate from the Royal Academy of Science of 
Caen on July 19, 1747. In 1749 he ex 
plained his method in a paper addressed 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences. He 
presented his pupils to the Academy, and 
several of them, notably d’Azy d’Etavigny 
and Saboureux de Fontenay, became fa 
mous. Buffon was a member of the com 
mission appointed by the Academy to re: 
port on the value and results of Pereire’s 
methods, and gave a highly favorable ac 
count. Buffon was convinced that a deaf 
child of seven or eight could attain the 
same degree of language mastery as 4 
normal child of the same age. The report 
states: 

“We find that the progress made by 
d’Azy d’Etavigny justifies Pereire in hop- 
ing that, by his method, congenital deaf: 
mutes can not only learn to read, pro- 
nounce and understand common words, 
but also acquire abstract notions, and be: 
come capable of reasoning and acting like 
others. . . . We have no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the art of lip reading, with 
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its necessary limitations, will be useful to 
other deaf-mutes of the same class . . . as 
well as the manual alphabet Pereire uses.” 

The most eminent members of the 
Academy rendered him homage. The great 
physiologist Lecat included Pereire in his 
list of the men who have best served man- 
kind. Jean Jacques Rousseau often at- 
tended his classes. 

In 1750, King Louis XV gave Pereire 
800 livres as a mark of esteem, and in 
1751 the king granted him a pension of 
the same amount as a reward for the in- 
vention of an adding machine. In 1756 
Pereire was appointed official royal in- 
terpreter of Spanish and Portuguese. He 
was elected to the London Royal Society. 

In spite of all his honors and titles, 
Pereire’s teaching was soon forgotten. He 
published nothing, he founded no school, 
and formed no specialized group of fol- 
lowers. Besides, he was a Jew, and his 
rival in the same field was a priest. 

Though teaching the deaf was his chief 
concern, Pereire championed the cause of 
Spanish, French and Portuguese Jews. 
From 1749 to 1761, he volunteered his 
services as representative of Portuguese 
Jews in Paris, where he succeeded in ob- 
taining right of residence for them. 

His descendents were great bankers and 
enterprising engineers. Jacob Emile and 
Isaac Pereire, both born in Bordeaux, 
filled important posts in Paris. They con- 
tinued to take an active interest in the 
education of the deaf, as did Isaac’s son 
Eugene, who spent his life in their service 
and carried on a correspondence with 
Seguin, whose interest in Jacob Rodrigues 
Pereire was mentioned above. Eugene 
Pereire was a member of the governing 
board of the National Institution for the 
Deaf in Paris, founded by the Abbé de 
l’Epée. 





True Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 406) 


in home-room chapel for the first time in 
her life, bravely reading the Bible before 
the others. She is putting into practice 
her newly acquired phonetic foundation 
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THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
it provides volume control for ad- 
justment to your particular needs— 


yet may be disconnected 
when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 








New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 











House 
Current CRYSTAL $ 75; 
on MICROPHONE 
Batteries CRYSTAL Complete 
HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 
Amplification Tone Quality 











BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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TELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY | 


PRESENTS 


MODEL 77 


A NEW WEARABLE instrument 


of outstanding performance; four 





vacuum tubes; crystal microphone. 


Never before has it been possible 





to secure the fine results of four 
vacuum tubes in a wearable hear- 
ing aid. 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





These points of excellence are 
found in the NEW WEARABLE 
TELEX: 


@ Four vacuum tubes for volume. 


@ Crystal radio broadcasting type 
microphone for crystal clear hearing. 


@ Two controls—tone and volume. 


@ Operates in any position. 
@ Wearable for convenience. 
®@* An amazing telephone attachment. 


@*Telex Power Unit which saves bat- 
teries. 


ONLY TELEX HAS FOUR VACUUM 
TUBES IN A WEARABLE HEARING 
AID 


TELEX group equipment available for 
leagues, schools, and churches. 


*Optional at slight extra cost. 





Telex Products Company 
Lafayette Building 

Executive Offices and Research Labora- 

tories: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“Originators of the World’s First and Only 
Wearable Hearing Instrument with Four 
Vacuum Tubes.” 
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and trying out new words on her clay 
mates. My son says that when she mig 
pronounces a word and is corrected she 
takes it “like a sport” and stays with the 
word until she gets it right. He says, 
“Every one sees the difference in Eliza. 


beth. We like her better.” 


And now for P. C. I had read about 
her in The Auditory Outlook.* 1 had 
taught the lesson about the hard of hear. 
ing girl who was dancing her way through 
life. One day I realized that P. C. and 
my new friend, P. C. G., must be the same 
person. 

Her hearing loss is very great now, 
Unable to hear music except with a 
powerful hearing aid, she was trying to 
return to self support and to care for her 
baby. She was doing it, too—by dress 
making and teaching a few dancing pvu- 
pils. She entered that Rehabilitation 
class with the others. Although she had 
studied lip reading before, she was not 
an expert and must now depend upon it 
entirely. 

Young and beautiful in body and very 
lovely in spirit, she has been an inspira- 
tion to her teacher and _ fellow-pupils. 
She is establishing herself as a dancing 
teacher. She is working out rhythm play 
and remedial dancing for cripples. She 
is firmly settled in one of our best private 
schools. Hard of hearing people are 


: joining her ball room classes and her 


pupils are devoted to her and hopelessly 
in love with Laddie, her two-year-old son. 

P. C. was dancing her way through life 
in spite of progressive deafness. Starting 
again, and with a baby to support, P. C. 
G. teaches others to dance in spite of 
their handicaps—and to laugh. 

I have seen other people face obstacles 
bravely. P. G. does not even acknowl- 
edge them as obstacles. She calls them 
detours. 





Abundance. Not what we have, but what 
we enjoy constitutes our abundance.—J. Petit- 
Senn. 


*The Auditory Outlook, June, 1930. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 

An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 

The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Three Partially Deaf Children : 
(Continued from page 391) 


been a most delightful and interesting ex. 
perience. I have a high opinion of teach. 
ers who can awaken a child’s sleeping in. 
telligence as Joseph’s intelligence was 
awakened, and besides that transform a 
mother like me, who hated teaching, into 
one who enjoys it so she will talk of 
nothing else. 

It is very interesting to hear of all your 
children. I have visited the Clarke School, 
and I only wish there were as good schools 
for normally hearing children. The pleas. 
ant, easy manners of the older children, 
especially, seemed extraordinary. Why 
should not all adolescents be able to learn 
manners as well as these deaf girls and 
boys? 

—Mrs. M. H. F., Massachusetts. 





With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 414) 


and “Searchlight, Harbor Entrance, Santi- 
ago de Cuba,” are marvelous pictures of 
moonlight at sea. 

Q. Would you say that Homer’s pic- 
tures reflect the character of the man 
himself? 

A. They do, very emphatically. His 
sincerity and his simplicity are surely 
there; his honesty, his force of character, 
his dislike of anything theatrical are all 
‘reflected in his work. It seems indeed a 
perfect expression of the spirit of a man 
descended from seafaring people, a man 
born with the rhythm of the sea in his 
consciousness. 


A Well-Spent Quarter 
In the “Life and Works of Winslow 


Homer,” by William Howe Downes, we 
are told that Homer had a strong aver- 
sion to notoriety, that “he refused to be 
lionized.” For about twenty-five years he 
lived alone in a little cottage on the shore 
where he could observe and study the 
ocean, his favorite subject for painting. 
Frequently he saw no one for days at a 
time. Yet even in this solitude he was 
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in earing Aids 





ESTERN ELECTRIC’S new Audiphone 
is not just an improved version of 
an old model. This Ortho-technic Model 
is brand new — built on entirely different 
principles in hearing aid design that bring 
you hearing ease impossible till now! 
Developed by scientists at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, this remarkable in- 
strument at last enables you to 


Hear clearly and enjoy group conversa- 
tions once more; 


Hear in any position—there’s no “cut- 
9 . . 
off” when you lie down or recline; 


THE NEW 
Western Elecfric 


HEARING AID 


Ortho-ftechnic Model 


(7-7 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 


em 


Widen your hearing circle—hear dis- 
tinctly at much greater distances; 


Enjoy natural tone—with greater vol- 
ume than in any previous aid; 


Reduce bother and expense in connec- 
tion with batteries—they last much longer. 


A variety of combinations enables your 
dealer, after an Audiometric test, to rec- 
ommend a hearing aid—with either air or 
bone conduction receiver—that will meet 
individual requirements. Send the coupon 
today for booklet giving full details. 


Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. VR-35 
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The Hearing Problem 
and Hearing Aids 


A great variety of aids embodying the 
latest improvements are now available. 
Bone conduction, air conduction and special 
executive sets, as well as non-electrical 


types. 

“THE WORLD-FAMOUS FOR- 
TIPHONE,” including the latest 
“STRAIGHT CURVE” types, in 
twenty different models and com- 
binations. These can be worn prac- 
tically unseen, concealed in a vest 
pocket or the folds of a woman’s 
clothing. 

“RADIO AID,” AND “CRYSTA- 
PHONE,” radio developed, electri- 
fied and battery operated appliances 
equipped with erystal microphones 
and receivers. Bell-like clarity from 
any angle or reasonable distance. No 
batteries are required with the elec- 
trified models, as these instruments 
are used on the house current. Un- 
surpassed for the home or office. 
Those unable to derive sufficient 
benefit from wearable appliances will 
find these aids wonderfully effective 
and clear. Weight of Crystaphone, 
three and one-half pounds, and 
weight of Radio Aid five and one- 
half pounds. Weight of battery 
models, 6 pounds. 

“ELECTROVOX,” designed for 
the extremely deafened who are un- 
able to derive any benefit from wear- 
able appliances. “ELECTROVOX” 
will prove unbelievably effective 
even in very severe cases. “ELEC- 
TROVOX” is a battery operated 
model, weighing fifteen pounds. 

“NON-ELECTRICAL AIDS” con- 
sisting of conversation tubes, small 
tubes and horns. Most complete as- 
sortment of French, English and 
Domestic aids of approved merit. 

U. S. Gen. Distributors 


MAGER & GOUGELMAN 
HEARING AIDS CO. 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Washington Office: New York Office: 
1426 G St., N. W. John Wanamaker 
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sometimes sought out. It seems that 
certain New York gentleman went all the 
way to Prout’s Neck to make the acquain. 
tance of the famous artist. To his dis. 
appointment he found the door of the 
studio locked—Homer was obviously not 
at home. He decided to take a walk on 
the rocky cliffs near-by. In the course of 
a short time he encountered a “man wear. 
ing a rough old suit of clothes, rubber 
boots, and a battered felt hat, and carry. 
ing a fish-pole.” The New Yorker ad- 
dressed him. 

“I say, my man, if you can tell me 
where I can find Winslow Homer, I have 
a quarter here for you.” 

Instantly the fisherman replied, “Where 
is your quarter?” 


The stranger handed it over. Great 


was his astonishment to hear the fisherman 


remark, “I am Winslow Homer.” 

In the end the gentleman from New 
York was taken to the studio and pleas 
antly entertained. Before he departed he 
had bought a picture. 





Have You a Hard of Hearing 
Complex? 
(Continued from page 408) 


pily adjusted to your impaired hearing. 
This test is based upon similar ones given 
by leading psychologists. Can you take it? 


1, When people talk to you, do you continually 
refer to your deafness? 

2. Do you shrink away and “feel hurt” every 
time you think you have been slighted? 

3. Do you frankly tell strangers you can not 
hear well? 

4. Are you given to self-accusation over your 

social blunders? 

Do you suspect people of talking and laugh 

ing at you? 

6. When people say you speak too loud or mis 
pronounce words do you feel hurt and say 
they criticise you unjustly? 

7. When games are started at your club parties 
do you sit back and refuse to join in? 

8. Do you have severe attacks of depression 
and blame your parents and doctors for your 
deafness? 

9. Do you give your deafness as an excuse for 
not taking an active interest in such matters 
as current events? 

10. Do you take advantage of lip reading and 
hearing aids to overcome your deafness? 


(Answers on page 428) 
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An Invitation 


“7 DEALERS « SALESMEN 


Great We are now ready to consider applications from Hearing Aid 

sherman Dealers and Salesmen, looking to the sale of our complete 

line, including individual aids, both pocket and desk types; 

m New group aids for the classroom, church, or auditorium and 

d pleas. also the Aurex Audiometer, on an exclusive basis with fully 
arted he protected territories. 


Write for complete information. 


; Pictured Below 
ing AUREX CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


Used and Endorsed by leading State Schools, Day Schools and Private 
Schools for the Deaf throughout the country. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
...--—----$ 10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual... 





Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________.$17.00 

Series III. Myths._._____________.$10.00 

Suites 5, Tl etd TE. $35.00 
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Dandie Dinmonts as a Hobby 
(Continued from page 399) 


I did some sewing at the school, ay 
became interested in various hobbies, | 
joined the Girl Guides, and have sing 
been made a leader of the First Deaf Pog 
Ranger Company. 

I made friends chiefly among the hey. 
ing girls, however, and so large a part of 
my life has been with hearing people thy 
I feel rather a stranger in a deaf world 
That does not mean that I do not enjoy 
the newly formed “Spurs Club,” an o- 
ganization of the deaf, which I joined r. 
cently. I feel that it is time I knew some. 
thing of my fellow deaf, and I have given 
up dog shows partly for this reason. The 
members of this club accept me as one 
of their friends. I am not, however, a 
believer in the sign language except for 
those who cannot speak at all. I think 
the use of it throws away all the good 
that was accomplished in the speech and 
lip reading classes at school. I think 
there should be classes for the adult deaf, 
to carry on the good work done at school. 

My favorite recreations now are tennis, 
riding, dancing, golf, badminton. This 
winter I have attended evening cooking 
classes, and I am interested in domestic 
economy. I do a great deal of walking, 
as the dogs ask for that! I had not been 
abroad until last year, when my mother 
and I had a fortnight’s tour of Scandi: 
navia, and thoroughly enjoyed every min 
ute of it. I have travelled a good deal 
in these isles. 

My ambition for 1938 is to breed some 
more puppies and take them to New York 
and sell them. I have friends over there 
who have suggested this. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 426 


1. No. 6. No. 
2. No. 7. No. 
a. Yes. 8. No. 
4. No. 9. No. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


America, since its beginnings, has made 
many promises which it has failed to keep. But 
in these days especially it is worth reminding 
people that it has, to a greater extent than any 
other country pictured in recorded history, kept 
its promise of opportunity for the individual. 
The pattern of Rail Splitter to President, or 
Mechanic to Multimillionaire, has actually been 
carried out in a surprising number of instances. 
—Don Marquis. 


And abroad, they’re revamping the dove of 
peace into a mocking bird—R. W. Dawson. 


Better times. What signify wishing and 
hoping for better times? We may make these 
times better if we bestir ourselves.—Benjamin 


Franklin. 


Semantics. A large fraction of what passes 
for human folly is failure of communication. 
The exciting promise of a science of semantics 
(“semantics”—matters having to do with signifi- 
cation or meaning) is that certain kinds of 
folly can, for the first time, be analyzed and 
modified. A standard is swinging into focus 
where men can at least agree that this state- 
ment makes sense and that statement makes 
blab. We are in sight of a technique which 
will let us take a political speech, a dictator’s 
ukase, a masterpiece of philosophy, a plan to 
save the world, a column by Mark Sullivan, 
analyze it, and tell specifically what is wrong 
with it, down to counting the blabs.—Stuart 


Chase. 


Come to the woods, for here is rest. There 
is no repose like that of the green deep woods. 
Here grow the wall flowers and the violet. The 
squirrel will come and sit upon your knee, the 
logeock will wake you in the morning. Sleep 
in forgetfulness of all ill. Of all the upness 
accessible to mortals, there is no upness com- 
parable to the mountains——John Muir’s Journal. 


Alaska! It is so new, so untouched, so rich 
and beautiful in all the things it takes to build 
a mighty empire. If there were a_ greater 
knowledge of the opportunities among outside 
men with little means, there would certainly be 
another gold rush. But now it is Alaska as a 
place to build a permanent home.—Karl Rob- 
inson, 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 5-AUG. 13 


Private and Group Lessons, Courses for 
Teachers 


Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 


Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, Dp. i 





WANTED, Private Oral Teacher for deaf girl, five 
years old. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Va. 


‘ 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





Teacher of the deaf, seven years’ experience, trained 
and experienced also in social service field, wishes 
position either as teacher or field worker for the 
deaf. Address Box 19, Volta Bureau. 





INFORMATION is being sought regarding a deaf 
man, Morris Belsky, 29 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, 
weighs 165 Ibs., has black hair, brown eyes. Is a coat 
operator by trade. This man disappeared from his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., in November, 1937, and 
since then has made no provision for his wife and two 
infant children. The family is destitute and depen- 
dent on the Emergency Relief Bureau for maintenance. 
Anyone knowing of his whereabouts is requested to 
communicate with the National Desertion Bureau, 67 
West 47 St., New York City. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 








Salesmanship.—The customer wanted to gs 
some black kid gloves. When they were brough, 
she examined them carefully. “Are you sur 
these are the latest style?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam,” said the salesgirl. “We hay 
had them only two days.” 

“Well, the fashion paper said black kids noy 
have tan stitching and vice versa. I see the tan 
stitching, but not the vice versa.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, quickly, “vice versa is just 
French for seven buttons.” 

The woman took three pairs. 


Lemonade, Please!—Uncle Bill had sent jit. 
tle Marjory a bottle of lavender water, and meet. 
ing her on the street a few days later he asked, 
“Well, Marjory, how did you like the perfume 
I sent you?” 

“Tt was all right, I guess,” replied Marjory, 
doubtfully. “But I really like lemonade better.” 


Mathematics.—The teacher was taking the 
class in mathematics. Her first question was at- 
dressed to little Isaac. 

“Isaac,” she said, “suppose you had 65 cents” 
Little Isaac’s eyes glistened. “And suppose | 
asked you to lend me _ half-a-dollar?” Little 
Isaac’s eyes positively gleamed. “How much, 
continued the teacher, “would you have left?” 

“Please, Miss, 65 cents,” replied Isaac. 


What Owl?—An Englishman, hiking in the 
country with an American friend, was. startled 
as evening fell by the wh-ooo000, who-0-0-0 o 
an owl. “What in the world is that?” he cried. 

“That’s an owl,” explained his friend. 

“Of course it’s an owl,” said the Englishman 
“B ’90’s ’owling?” 

ut oos owling? 


Another Unemployed Woman.—Jones hal 
just arrived home from the office and his wile 
introduced him to the new nurse, who was a& 
tonishingly good looking. “She is sensible and 
scientific,” explained Mrs. Jones, “and she says 
she will allow no one to kiss Baby while she 
near.” 

“No one would want to,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“Indeed!” snapped his wife. 

“I mean, not while she is near,” faltered the 
husband, trying to make matters better. 

But the nurse was dismissed the next morning. 


Car Performance.—‘‘What can you get it 
of your car?” inquired the friend. The matri 
man frowned slightly and then answered: “Usu- 
ally about a dozen or so women’s handkerchiefs 
the baby’s toys, my oldest daughter’s lipstick, 
somebody else’s tennis racket, the spectacle casé 
I’ve been looking for since last Spring, and hall 
a-dozen letters I'd forgotten to mail for my wife.” 
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